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GATEWAY SERIES OF 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


General Editor, Henry van DyKe, 
Princeton University. 


SERIES of eighteen volumes, which includes all the 
A college entrance requirements in English. The books 
are convenient in form, attractively and substantially 
bound, and printed from clear type. The editorial work has 
been intrusted to scholars of special fitness. Each volume 
contains a portrait and a biography of the author, and an 
introduction dealing with the subject of the book, the way 
in which: it is written, its relation to human life, and its place 
in literature. The texts are derived from the latest authori- 
tative sources. The notes are added with the aim not to make 
as many as possible, but to make them as useful as possible. 
They treat of difficulties in the text, allusions and references, 
and points of construction. The editing of these volumes is 
carefully and judiciously done, the books being treated as 
pieces of literature, rather than as frameworks for erudite 
theories of criticism. The actual needs and capacities of the 
young people who are to read and study them have been 
borne in mind. The series incorporates the best that acknow- 
ledged experts can do to make the texts easier to understand, 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 


Edited by Dr. M.G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagegy at University of Pennsylvania 





Vol ] THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 


By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania. 351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching 
pupils to think. 


A Timely Volume of Inestimahle Value. Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio. 


Vol y) TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Dr. ISA4‘C SHARPLESS, President of Haver ‘ord 
Pollege. 885 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


Vol HISTORY OF EDUCATION By EF. L. KEMP, A. M., 

2 rofessor of Pedagogy, 
State Normal Scnool, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 385 pages. 

Cloth. Price, $1.25 

_ This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educa- 

tional rregress of mankind. It is conservative and thoughtful, and 

fair inits treatment of the various dominant educational influences 

of the past and the present. 


Vol. 4 THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF IMMANUEL 


KANT py EDW. FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Professor 
in tre University of Alabama. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, net. 
This is a form ‘lation of the conceptions of the gre»t philosopher, as 
exhibited in his lecture notes on Pedagogy. and in selections from 
other of his most thoughtful writings. 





more attractive, and more profitable to the young reader. 











Special prices to reading circles and normal schools 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, Histery, Natural 
Science Language, also Supplementary Reading, School Dictionaries, 
and Reference Books. Sead for Catalogue. 


Write for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Zo., Pita. 
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HISTORIES OF PERMANENT VALUE 








Arthur M. Mowry First Steps in the History of England $ .70 
A well-connected history built around the biographies of men who helped to make the English nation 
William A, Mowry First Steps in the History of Our Country -60 
Arthur M. Mowry Short and stirring biographical sketches bringing out clearly the great events in the history of America 
William A. Mowry A History of the United States 1.00 
Arthur M. Mowry An excellent treatment of difficult periods and a skilful grouping of subjects—simple and accurate 
William E, Chancellor A Text-Book of American History 1,00 
A somewhat unusual volume, exhibiting events in their relation to the history of the nation as a whole 
Townsend MacCoun Historical Geography of the United States 90 
The map of our country after each change of boundary, with the historical conditions and causes therefor 
Jacques W. Redway The Making of the Empire State -65 


A graphic story of New York State from the early explorers down to the present day 
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New Books for Art Instruction 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Censtructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: : 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 
. 











EBERHARD FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS 
PEN HOLDERS 


For COLORED PENCILS 
School RUBBER ERASERS 
Use RUBBER BANDS 


545 and 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 











Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust. 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t yg ose send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuHEmicaL Works, Provie 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 








Do not fail to visit our. Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 














TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 

Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-' New Copyright Introductions—New Type- 
Lanthor Bodine cheat Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. i Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


vammlogue Free } DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY SRiNGFIELD, mass. 








JOHN A. HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 
’ 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 
Percentage 

1893 1903 of Gains 

Premium Income........ _...... $2,947,516.29 %6,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
MA cn shane #3,582,766.39  %7.530,750.84 110.19 

Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 #%33.590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 #169,668,456.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31.. ........ $1,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 159.48 

SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 


Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 





Assets, December 31, 1903, $33,590.999.89 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.88 
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Translations 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vols. 


‘ U s 
Dictionaries 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I, Has on each page, interlinear 
translation, /itera/ translation, and 
every word completely parsed. $1.50. 


Completely Scanned and Parsed Ae- | 
neid, Book I, $1.50. Ready August, 1900. 
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HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, N. Y. City 
| Schooibooks of all publishers at one store. 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Oatalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG &00., 61 East 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabash Ave., Ohi , 6S St., Reston. Send 
a! leubscriptions to the New York office. 
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Origin and Purpose of the Congress. 
By Dr. William Rainey Harper, President of Chicago University. 


In the absence of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, chairman of 
the administrative board of the congress, Dr. Harper, the 
vice-president of the board, explained at the opening meet- 
ing in Festival Hall, the purposes of the congress. 


Many of us recall the fact that at the Paris ex- 
position of 1889 the first attempt was made to do 
something systematic in the way of congresses. 
This attempt was the natural outcome of the opin- 
ion which had come to exist that so splendid an 
opportunity as was afforded by the coming together 
of leaders in every department of activity should 
not be suffered to pass by unimproved. What 
could be more natural in the stimulating and 
thought-provoking atmosphere of an exposition 
than the proposal to make provision for a consider- 
ation and discussion of some of the problems so 
closely related to the interests represented by the 
exposition? 

The results achieved at the Paris exposition of 
1889 were so striking as to lead those in charge of 
the world’s Columbian exposition in Chicago, 1893, 
to organize what was called the world’s congress 
auxiliary, including a series of congresses, in 
which, to use the language of the original decree, 
‘“The best workers in general science, philosophy, 


literature, art, agriculture, trade, and labor were — 


to meet to present their experiences and results 
obtained in all those various lines of thought up to 
the present time.’’ Seven years later, in connec- 
tion with the Paris exposition of 1900, there was 
held another similar series of international con- 
gresses. The general idea had in this way slowly 
but surely gained recognition. 

The authorities of the universal exposition at St. 
Louis, from the first, ‘‘ recognized the desirability 
of providing for a congress which should exceed in 
its scope those that had before been attempted, 
and should stand as a monument to the enterprise 
of the exposition long after the buildings had dis- 
appeared, and the memory of its commercial 
achievements grown dim in the minds of men.’’ 
In the earliest days of the preparation for this ex- 
position Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, the director of 
the Columbian museum, my nearest neighbor in 
the city of Chicago, took occasion to present this 
idea, and particularly to emphasize the specific 
point that something should be undertaken which 
not only might add dignity and glory to the great 
name of the exposition, but also constitute a per- 
manent and valuable contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge. After a consideration of the 
whole question, which extended over many months, 
the committee on international congresses resolved 
to establish an administrative board of seven mem- 
bers, to which should be committed the responsi- 
bility of suggesting a plan in detail for the attain- 
ment of the ends desired. This board was ap- 
wn in November, 1902, and consisted of Pres. 

icholas Butler, of Columbia university, N. Y.; 
Pres. R. H. Jesse, of the University of Missouri ; 
Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology; Dr. Herbert Putnum, libra- 
rian of Congress; Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, of the 
Columbian museum, Chicago; Fred G. Holles, of 
New York city, and the present speaker. 

This board held several meetings for the study 
of the questions and problems involved in the great 
undertaking. Much valuable counsel was received 
and considered. The board was especially in- 
debted, however, to Prof. Hugo Muensterberg of 
Harvard university, for specific material which he 
placed at their disposal; material which, with mod- 
ification, served as the basis of the plans adopted 
by the boards and recommended to the members of 
the exposition. 
_ Objects Stated. 

At the same time the administrative board rec- 
ommended the appointment of Mr. Howard J. 
Rogers as the director of congresses, and nomi- 
nated Prof. Simon Newcomb, of the United States 
navy, to be president of the congress, and Prof. 
Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard university, and 
Albion W.’Small, of the University of Chicago, to 
be vice-presidents of the congress; the three to 
constitute the organizing committee of the con- 
gress. This organizing commitee was later em- 
powered to visit foreign countries and to extend 
personal invitations to men distinguished in the 
arts and sciences to participate in the congresses. 
The reception accorded to these, our representa- 
tives, was most cordial. Of the 130 invitations 
thus extended 117 were accepted; and of the 117 
learned savants who accepted the invitation 96 are 
here in person this afternoon to testify by their 
presence the interest they have felt in this great 
concourse of the world’s leaders. I am compelled 
by necessity this afternoon to omit many points of 
interest in relation to the origin and history of the 
undertaking, all of which will be published in due 
time. 

After many months of expectancy we have at 
last come together from all the nations of the 
world. But for what purpose? Ido not know 
that to the statement already published in the pro- 
gram of the congress anything can be added which 
will really improve that statement. The purpose, 
as it has seemed to some of us, is threefold: 

In the first place, to secure such a general survey 
of the various fields of learning, with all their 
““sub-divisions and multiplication of specialties,’’ 
as will at the same time set forth their mutual re- 
lations and connections, and likewise constitute an 
effort toward the unification of knowledge. This 
idea of unity has perhaps been uppermost in the 
minds of all concerned with the work of organiz- 
ing the congress. 

In the second place, to provide a platform from 
which might be presented the various problems, 
a solution of which will be expeeted of the schol- 
arship of the future. This includes a recognition 
of the fundamental principles and conception that 
underlie these mutual relations, and therefore 
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serve necessarily as the basis of all such future 
work. Here, again, the controlling idea is that of 
unity and law, in other words, universal law. 

In the third place, to bring together in person 
and spirit distinguished investigators and scholars 
from all the countries of the world, in order that 
by contact of one with another, a mutual sympathy 
may be promoted, and a practical co-operation may 
be effected among those whose lifework leads them 
far apart. Here, still again, unity of result is 
sought for. 
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As we now take up the work of this convention, 
which already gives sure promise of being notable 
among the conventions that have called together 
men of different nations, let us confidently assure 
ourselves that the great purpose which has thruout 
controlled in the different stages of its organiza- 
tion will be realized; that because the congress has 
been held, the nations of the earth will find them- 
selves drawn more closely together; that human 
thought will possess a more unified organization 
and human life a more unified expression. 





Evolution of the Scientific Investigator.’ 


By Professor Simon Newcomb, President of the International Congress of Arts and Sciences. 


Certain tendencies characteristic of the science 
of our day clearly suggests the direction of thoughts 
most appropriate to the occasion. Among the 
strongest of these is one toward laying greater 
stress on questions of the beginning of things, and 
regarding a knowledge of the laws of development 
of any object of study as necessary to the under- 
standing of its present form. It may be conceded 
that the principle here involved is as applicable in 
the broad field before us as in a special research 
into the properties of the minutest organism. It 
therefore seems meet that we should begin by in- 
quiring what agency has brought about the re- 
markable development of science to which the 
world of to-day bears witness. This view is rec- 
ognized in the plan of our proceedings by provid- 
ing for each great department of knowledge a re- 
view of its progress during the century that has 
elapsed since the great event commemorated by 
the scenes outside this hall. But such reviews do 
not make up that general survey of science at large 
which is necessary to the development of our theme, 
and which must include the action of causes that 
had their origin long before our time. The move- 
ment which culminated in making the nineteenth 
century ever memorable in history is the outcome 
of a long series of causes, acting thru many cen- 
turies, which are worthy of especial attention on 
such an occasion as this. In setting them forth 
we should avoid laying stress. on those visible 
manifestations which, striking the eye of every 
beholder, are in no danger of being overlooked, 
and search rather for those agencies whose activi- 
ties underlie the whole visible scene, but which are 
liable to be blotted out of sight by the very bril- 
lancy of the results to which they had given rise. 
It is easy to draw attention to the wonderful qual- 
ities of the oak; but, from that very fact, it may 
be needful to point out that the real wonder lies 
concealed in the acorn from which it grew. 

Our inquiry into the logical order of the causes 
which have made our civilization what it is to-day 
will be facilitated by bringing to mind certain ele- 
mentary considerations—ideas so familiar that set- 
ting them forth may seem like citing a body of 
truisms—and yet so frequently overlooked, not only 
individually but in their relation to each other,that 
the conclusion to which they lead may be lost to 
sight. One of these propositions is that psychical 
rather than material causes are those which we 
should regard as fundamental in directing the de- 
velopment of the social organism. The human in- 
tellect is the really active agent in every branch of 
endeavor—the primum mobile of civilization—and 
all those material manifestations to which our at- 
tention is so often directed are to be regarded as 
secondary to this first agency. If it be true that 
“‘in the world is nothing great but man; in man is 


*This was the “gaan paper of the opening session of the 
Congress, Sept. 1 


nothing great but mind,’’ then should the key-note 
of our discourse be the recognition of this first and 
greatest of powers. 

Another well-known fact is that those applica- 
tions of the forces of nature to the promotion of 
human welfare which have made our age what it 
is are of such comparatively recent origin that we 
need go back only a single century to antedate 
their most important features, and scarcely more 
than four centuries to find their beginning. It 
follows that the subject of our inquiry should be 
the commencement, not many centuries ago, of a 
certain new form of intellectual activity. 

Having gained this point of view, our next in- 
quiry will be into the nature of that activity and 
its relation to the stages of progress which preced- 
ed and followed its beginning. The superficial ob- 
server, who sees the oak but forgets the acorn, 
might ‘tell us that the special qualities which have 
brought out such great results are expert scientific 
knowledge and rare ingenuity, directed to the ap- 
plication of the powers of steam and electricity. 
From this point of view the great inventors and 
the great captains of industry were the first agents 
in bringing about the modern era. But the more 
careful inquirer will see that the work of these 
men was possible only thru a knowledge of the laws 
of nature, which had been gained by men whose 
work took precedence of theirs in logical order, and 
that success in invention has been measured by 
completeness in such knowledge. While giving all 
due honor to the great inventors, let us remember 
that the first place is that of the great investiga- 
tors, whose forceful intellects opened the way to 
secrets previously hidden from men. 

Let it be an honor and not a reproach to these 
men that they were not actuated by the love of 
gain, and did not keep utilitarian ends in view in 
the pursuit of their researches. If it seems that 
in neglecting such ends they were leaving undone 
the most important part of their work, let us re- 
member that nature turns a forbidding face to 
those who pay her court with the hope of gain, and 
is responsive only to those suitors whose love for 
her is pure and undefiled. Not only is the special 
genius required in the investigator not that gener- 
ally best adapted to applying the discoveries which 
he makes, but the result of his having sordid ends 
in view would be to narrow the field of his efforts, 
and exercise a depressing effect upon his activi- 
ties. The true man of science has no such expres- 
sion in his vocabulary as ‘‘ useful knowledge.’”’ His 
domain is as wide as nature itself, and he best ful- 
fills his mission when he leaves to others the task 
of applying the knowledge he gives to the world. 

Functions of Investigators. 

We have here the explanation of the well-known 

fact that the functions of the investigator of the 


laws of nature, and of the inventor who applies 
these laws to utilitarian purposes, are rarely united 
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in the same person. If the one conspicuous excep- 
which the oo ‘cpp d — to this rule is 
not unique, we should probably have to go back to 
Watt to find another. . ‘ wien 

From this standpoint it is clear that the primary 
agent in the movement which has elevated man to 
the masterful position he now occupies is the scien- 
tific investigator. He it is whose work has deprived 
plague and pestilence of their terrors, alleviated 
human suffering, girdled the earth with the elec- 
tric wire, bound the continent with the iron way, 
and made neighbors of the most distant nations. 
As the first agent which has made possible this 
meeting of his representatives, let his evolution be 
this day our worthy theme. As we follow the evo- 
lution of organism by studying the stages of its 
growth, so we have to show how the work of the 
scientific investigator is related to the ineffectual 
efforts of his predecessors. 

In our time we think of the process of develop- 
ment in nature as one going continuously forward 
thru the combination of the opposite processes of 
evolution and dissolution. The tendency of our 
thought has been in the direction of banishing 
cataclysms to the theological limbo, and viewing 
nature as a sleepless plodder, endowed with infinite 
patience, waiting thru long ages for results. I do 


.not contest the truth of the principle of continuity 


on which this view is based. But it fails to make 
known to us the whole truth. The building of a 
ship from the time that her keel is laid until she is 
making her way across the ocean is a slow and 
gradual process; yet there is a cataclysmic epoch 
in her history, opening up a new era in her exist- 
ence. It is the moment, when, after lying for 
months or years a dead, inert, immovable mass, 
she is suddenly endowed with the power of motion, 
and, as if imbued with life, glides in the stream, 
eager to begin the career for which she was de- 
signed, 

_ I think it is thus in the development of human- 
ity. Long ages may pass, during which a race, to 
all external observation, appears to be making no 
real progress. Additions may be made to learning, 
and the records of history may constantly grow, 
but there is nothing in its sphere of thought, or in 
the features of its life, that can be called essen- 
tially new. Yet nature may have been all along 
slowly working in a way which evades our scrutiny 
until the result of her operations suddenly appears 
ina new and revolutionary movement, carrying 
the race to a higher plane of civilization. 

It is not difficult to point out such epochs in 
human progress. The greatest of all because it 
was the first, is one of which we find no record 
either in written or geological history. It was the 
epoch when our progenitors took conscious thought 
of the morrow, first used the crude weapons which 
nature had placed within their reach to kill their 
prey, first built a fire to warm their bodies and 
cook their food. I love to fancy that there was 
some one first man, the Adam of evolution, who 
did all this, and who used the power thus acquired 
to show his fellows how they might profit by his 
example. When the members of the tribe or com- 
munity which he gathered around him began to 
conceive of life as a whole—to include yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow in the same mental grasp— 
to think how they might apply the gifts of nature 
to their own uses—a movement was begun which 
should ultimately lead to civilization. 


Progress of Mankind. 


Long, indeed, must have been the ages required 
for the development of this rudest primitive com- 
munity into the civilization revealed to us by the 
most ancient tablets of Egypt and Assyria. After 
spoken language was developed, and after the rude 
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representation of ideas by visible marks, drawn to 
resemble them, had long been practiced, some Cad- 
mus must have invented an alphabet. When the 
use of written language was thus introduced, the 
word of command ceased to be confined to the 
range of the human voice, and it became possible 
for master minds to extend their influence as far 
as a written message could be carried. Then were 
communities gathered into provinces; provinces 
into kingdoms; kingdoms into the great empires of 
antiquity. Then arose a stage of civilization 
which we find pictured in the most ancient records— 
a stage in which men were governed by laws that 
were perhaps as wisely adapted to their conditions 
as our laws are to ours—in which the phenomena 
of nature were rudely observed, and striking oc- 
currences in the earth or in the heavens recorded 
in the annals of the nation. 

Vast was the progress of knowledge during the 
interval between these empires and the century in 
which modern science began. Yet, if Iam right 
in making a distinction between the slow and reg- 
ular steps of progress, each growing naturally out 
of that which preceded it, and the entrance of the 
mind at some fairly definite epoch into an entirely 
new sphere of activity, it would appear that there 
was only one such epoch during the entire inter- 
val. This was when abstract geometrical reason- 
ing commenced, and astronomical observations 
aiming at precision were recorded, compared, and 
discussed. Closely associated with it must have 
been the construction of the forms of logic. The 
radical difference between the demonstration of a 
theorem of geometry and the reasoning of every- 
day life which the masses of men must have prac- 
ticed from the beginning, and which few even to- 
day ever get beyond, is so evident at a glance that 
I need not dwell upon it. The principal feature of 
this advance is that, by one of those antinomies of 
the human intellect, of which examples are not 
wanting even in our own time, the development of 
abstract ideas preceded the concrete knowledge of 
natural phenomena. 

When we reflect that in the geometry of Euclid 
the science of space was brought to such a logical 
perfection that even to-day its teachers are not 
agreed as to the practicability of any great im- 
provement upon it, we can not avoid the feeling 
that a very slight change in the direction of the 
intellectual activity of the Greeks would have led 
to the beginning of natural science. But it would 
seem that the very purity and perfection which 
was aimed at in their system of geometry stood in 
the way of any extension or application of its 
methods and spirit to the field of nature. One ex- 
ample of this is worthy of attention. In modern 
teaching the idea of magnitude as generated by 
motion is freely introduced. A line is described 
by a moving point; a plane by a moving line; a 
solid by a moving plane. It may, at first sight, 
seem singular that this conception finds no place 
in the Euclidian system. But we may regard the 
omission as a mark of logical purity and rigor. 
Had the real or supposed advantages of introduc- 
ing motion into geometrical conceptions been sug- 
gested to Euclid, we may suppose him to have re- 
plied that the theorems of space are independent 
of time; that the idea of motion necessarily implies 
time, and that in consequence, to avail ourselves 
of it would-be to introduce an extraneous element 
into geometry. 

It is quite possible that the contempt of the an- 
cient philosophers for the practical application of 
their science, which has continued in some form to 
our own time, and which is not altogether unwhole- 
some, was a powerful factor in the same direction. 
The result was that, in keeping geometry pure 
from ideas which did not belong to it, it failed to 
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form what might otherwise have been the basis of 
physical science. Its founders missed the discov- 
ery that methods similar to those of geometric 
demonstration could be extended into other and 
wider fields than that of space. Thus not only the 
development of applied geometry, but the reduction 
of other conceptions to a rigorous mathematical 
form was indefinitely postponed. 

Astronomy is necessarily a science of observa- 
tion pure and simple, in which experiment can 
have no place except as an auxiliary. The vague 
accounts of striking celestial phenomena handed 
down by the priests and astrologers of antiquity 
were followed in the time of the Greeks by obser- 
vations having, in form at least, a rude approach 
to precision, tho nothing like the degree of pre- 
cision that the astronomer of to-day would reach 
with the naked eye, aided by such instruments as 
he could fashion from the tools at the command of 
the ancients. ‘ ; 

The rude observations commenced by the Baby- 
lonians were continued with gradually improving 
instruments—first by the Greeks and then by the 
Arabs—but the results failed to afford any true in- 
sight into the true relation of the earth to the 
heavens. What was most remarkable in this fail- 
ure is that, to takea first step forward which 
would have led on to success, no more was neces- 
sary than a course of abstract thinking vastly 
easier than that required for working out the prob- 
lems of geometry. That space is infinite is an un- 
expressed axiom, tacitly assumed by Euclid and 
his successors. Combining this with the most ele- 
mentary consideration of the properties of the 
triangle, it would be seen that a body of any given 
size could be placed at such a distance in space as 
to appear to us like a point. Hence a body as 
large as our earth, which was known to be a globe 
from the time that the ancient Phoenicians navi- 
gated the Mediterranean, if placed in the heavens 
at a sufficient distance, would look like a star. The 
obvious conclusion that the stars might be bodies 
like our globe, shining either by their own light or 
by that of the sun, would have been a first step to 
the understanding of the true system of the world. 

There is historic evidence that this deduction did 
not wholly escape the Greek thinkers. It is true 
that the critical student will assign little weight to 
the current belief that the vague theory of Pytha- 
goras—that fire was at the center of all things— 
implies a conception of the heliocentric theory of 
the solar system. But the testimony of Archi- 
medes, confused tho it is in form, leaves no serious 
doubt that Aristarchus of Samos not only pro- 
pounded the view that the earth revolves both on 
its own axis and around the sun, but that he cor- 
rectly removed the great stumbling block in the 
way of this theory by adding that the distance of 
the fixed stars was infinitely greater than the di- 
mensions of the earth’s orbit. Even the world of 
philosophy was not yet ready for this conception, 
and, so far from seeing the reasonableness of the 
explanation, we find Ptolemy arguing against the 
rotation of the earth on grounds which careful ob- 
servation of the phenomena around him would have 
shown to be ill founded. 

Physical science, if we can apply that term to an 
unco-ordinated body of facts was successfully cul- 
tivated from the earliest times. Something must 
have been known of the properties of metal, and 
the art of extracting them from their ores must 
have been practiced from the time that coins and 
medals were first stamped. The properties of the 
most common compounds were discovered by al- 
chemists in their vain search e philosopher’s 
stone, but no actual progress y of the name 
rewarded the practitioners of the Black art. 


Be 
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Contrast. 


Perhaps the first approach to a correct method 
was that of Archimedes, who by much thinking 
worked out the law of the lever, reached the con- 
ception of the center of gravity, and demonstrated 
the first principles of hydrostatics. It is remark- 
able that he did not extend his researches into the 
phenomena of motion, whether spontaneous or pro- 
duced by force. The stationary condition of the 
human intellect is most strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that not until the time of Leonardo was 
any substantial advance made on his discovery. 
To sum up in one sentence the most characteristic 
feature of ancient and medieval science, we 
see a notable contrast between the precision of 
thought implied in the construction and demonstra- 
tion of geometrical theorems and the vague, indefin- 
ite character of the ideas of natural phenomena 
generally, a contrast which did not disappear until 
o foundations of modern science began to be 
aid. 

We should miss the most essential point of the 
difference between medieval and modern learning 
if we looked upon it as mainly a difference either 
in the precision or the amount of knowledge. The 
development of both of these qualities would, un- 
der any circumstances, have been slow and grad- 
ual, but sure. Wecan hardly suppose that any one 
generation, or even any one century, would have 
seen the complete substitution of exact for inexact 
ideas. Slowness of growth is as inevitable in the 
case of knowledge as in that of a growing organ- 
ism. The most essential point of difference is one 
of those seemingly slight ones, the importance of 
which we are too apt to overlook. It was like the 
drop of blood in the wrong place, which some one 
has told us makes all the difference between a 
philosopher and a maniac. It was all the differ- 
ence between a living tree and a dead one, between 
an inert mass and a growing organism. The tran- 
sition of knowledge from the dead to the living 
form must, in any complete review of the subject, 
be looked upon as the really great event of modern 
times. Before this event the intellect was bound 
down by a scholasticism which regarded knowl- 
edge as a rounded whole, the parts of which were 
written in books and carried in the minds of learned 
men. The student was taught from the beginning 
of his work to look upon authority as the founda- 
tion of his beliefs. The older the authority the 
greater the weight it carried. So effective was 
this teaching that it seems never to have occurred 
to individual men that they had every opportunity 
ever enjoyed by Aristotle of discovering truth, 
with the added advantage of all his knowledge to 
begin with. With all the development of formal 
logic, that practical logic was wanting which could 
see that the last of a series of authorities, every 
one of which rested on those which preceded it, 
could never form a surer foundation for any doc- 
trine than that supplied by its original pro- 
pounder. 

Tne result of this view of knowledge was that, 
altho during the fifteen centuries following the 
death of the geometer of Syracuse great universi- 
ties were founded at which generations of profes- 
sors expounded all the learning of their time, 
neither professor nor student ever suspected what 
latent possibilities of good were concealed in the 
most familiar operations of nature. Every one felt 
the wind blow, saw water boil, and heard the 
thunder crash, but never thought of investigating 
the forces here at play. Up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the most acute observer could 
scarcely have seen the dawn of a new era. 

In view of this state of things it must be re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable facts in evo- 
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lutionary history that four or five men; whose 
mental constitution was either typical of the new 
order of things or who were powerful agents in 
bringing it about, were all born during the fifteenth 
century, four of them at least at so nearly the 
same time as to be contemporaries. 

Leonardo da Vinci, whose artistic genius has 
charmed succeeding generations, was also the first 
practical engineer of his time, and the first man 
after Archimedes to make a substantial advance in 
developing the laws of motion. That the world 
was not prepared to make use of his scientific dis- 
coveries does not detract from the significance 
which must attach to the period of his birth. 


History Reviewed. § —— 


B Shortly after him was born the great navigator 
whose bold spirit was to make known a new world, 
thus giving to commercial enterprise that impetus 
which was so powerful an agent in bringing about 
a revolution in the thoughts of men. 

The birth of Columbus was soon followed by that 
of Copernicus, the first after Aristarchus to demon- 
strate the true system of the world. In him more 
than in any of his contemporaries do we see the 
struggle between the old forms of thought and the 
new. It seems almost pathetic and is certainly 
most suggestive of the general view of knowledge 
taken at this time that, instead of claiming credit 
for bringing to light great truths before unknown, 
he made a labored attempt to show that after all, 
there was nothing really new in his system, which 
he claimed to date from Pythagoras and Philolaus. 
In this connection it is curious that he makes no 
mention of Aristarchus who, I think will be re- 
garded by conservative historians as his only dem- 
onstrated predecessor. To the hold of the older 
ideas upon his mind we must attribute the fact 
that in constructing his system he took great pains 
to make as little change as possible in ancient con- 
ceptions. 

Luther, the greatest thought-stirrer of them all, 
practically of the same generation with Coperni- 
cus, Leonardo, and Columbus, does not come in as 
a scientific investigator, but as the great loosener 
of chains which had so fettered the intellect of 
men that they dared not think otherwise than as 
the authorities thought. 

Almost coeval with the advent of these intellects 
was the invention of printing with movable type. 
Gutenberg was born during the first decade of the 
century, and his associates and others credited 
with the invention not many years afterward. If 
we accept the principle on which I am basing my 
argument, that we should assign the first place to 
the birth of those psychic agencies which started 
men on new lines of thought, then surely was the 
fifteenth the wonderful century. 


Process of Development. 


Let us not forget that, in assigning the actors 
then born to their places, we are not narrating his- 
tory, but studying a special phase of evolution. It 
matters not for us that no university invited Leon- 
ardo to its halls, and that his science was valued 
by his contemporaries only as an adjunct to the art 
of engineering. The great fact still is that he was 
the first of mankind to propound laws of motion. 
It is not for anything in Luther’s doctrines that he 
finds a place in our scheme. No matter for us 
whether they were sound or not. What he did 
toward the evolution of the scientific investigator 
was to show by his example that a man might 
question the best-established and most venerable 
authority and still live—still preserve his intellec- 
tual integrity—still command a hearing from na- 
tions and their rulers. It matters not for us 


whether Columbus ever knew that he had discov- 
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ered a new continent. His work was to teach that 
neither hydra, chimera, nor abyss—neither divine 
injunction nor infernal machination—was in the 
way of men visiting every part of the globe, and 
that the problem of conquering the world reduced 
itself to one of sails and rigging, hull and com- 


ass. 

The better part of Copernicus was to direct man 
to a viewpoint whence he should see that the heav- 
ens were of like matter with the earth. All this 
done, the acorn was planted from which the oak 
of our civilization should spring. The mad quest 
for gold which followed the discovery of Columbus, 
the questionings which absorbed the attention of 
the learned, the indignation excited by the seem- 
ing vagaries of a Paracelsus, the fear and trembling 
lest the strange doctrine of Copernicus should un- 
dermine the faith of centuries, were all helps to 
the germination of the seed—stimuli to thought 
which urged it on to explore the new fields opened 
up to its occupation. This given, all that has since 
followed came out in regular order of development, 
and need be here considered only in those phases 
having a special relation to the purpose of our pres- 
ent meeting. 


Growth Slow at First. 


So slow was the growth at first that the six- 
teenth century may scarcely have recognized the 
inauguration of anewera. Torricelli and Bene- 
detti were of the third generation after Leonardo, 
and Galileo, the first to make a substantial advance 
upon his theory, was born more than a century © 
after him. Only two or three men appeared in a 
generation who, working alone, could make real 
progress in discovery, and even these could do lit- 
tle in leavening the minds of their fellow men with 
new ideas. 

Up to the middle of the seventeenth century an 
agent which all experience since that time shows 
to be necessary to the most productive intellectual 
activity was wanting. This was the attraction of 
like minds making suggestions to each other, criti- 
cising, comparing, and reasoning. This element 
was introduced by the organization of the Royal 
— of London and the Academy of Sciences of 

aris. 

The members of these two bodies seem like in- 
genious youth suddenly thrown into a new world of 
interesting objects, the purposes and relations of 
which they had to discover. The novelty of 
the situation is strikingly shown in the questions 
which occupied the minds of the incipient investi- 
gators. One natural result of British maritime en- 
terprise was that the aspirations of the fellows of 
the Royal Society were not confined to any conti- 
nent or hemisphere. Inquiries were sent all the 
way to Batavia to know ‘‘ whether there be a hill 
in Sumatra which burneth continually and a foun- 
tain which runneth pure balsam.’’ The astronomi- 
cal precision with which it seemed possible that 
physiological operations might go on was evinced 
by the inquiry whether the Indians can so prepare 
that stupefying herb Datura, that ‘‘they make it 
lie several days, months, years, according as they 
will, in a man’s body without doing him any harm, 
and at the end kill him without missing an hour’s 
time.’’ Of this continent, one of the inquiries was 
whether there be a tree in Mexico that yields 
water, wine, vinegar, milk, honey, wax, thread, 
and needles. 

Among the problems before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences those of physiology and biology took a 
ox grmny place. The distillation of compounds 

ad long been practiced, and the fact that the 
more spiritous elements of certain substances were 
thus separated naturally led to the question whether 
the essential essences of life might not be discov- 
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erable in the same way. In order that all might 
participate in the experiments, they were conducted 
in open session of the academy, thus guarding 
against the danger of any one member obtaining 
for his exclusive persoial use a possible elixir of 
life. A wide range of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, including cats, dogs, and birds of vari- 
ous species were thus analyzed. The practice of 
dissection was introduced on a large scale. That 
of the cadaver of an elephant occupied several ses- 
sions, and was of such interest that the monarch 
himself was a spectator. 

To the same epoch with the formation and first 
work of these two bodies belongs the invention of 
a mathematical method which in its importance to 
the advance of exact science may be classed with 
the invention of the alphabet in its relation to the 
progress of society at large. The use of algebraic 
symbols to represent quantities had it sorigin before 
the commencement of the new era, and gradually 
grew into a highly developed form during the first 
two centuries of that era. But this method could 
represent quantities only as fixed. It is true that 
the elasticity inherent in the use of such symbols 
permitted of their being applied to any and every 
quantity; yet, in any one application, the quantity 
was considered as fixed and definite. But most of 
the magnitudes of nature are in a state of contin- 
ual variation; indeed, since all motion is variation, 
the latter is a universal characteristic of all phen- 
omena. No serious advance could be made in the 
application of algebraic language to the expression 
of physical phenomena until it could be so extend- 
ed as to express variation in quantities, as well as 
the quantities themselves. This extension worked 
out independently by Newton and Leibnitz, must 
be classed among the greatest epoch-making con- 
ceptions in exact science. With it the way was 
opened for the unimpeded and continually acceler- 
ated progress of the last two centuries. 

The feature of this period which has the closest 
relation to the purpose of our coming together is 
the seemingly unending subdivision of knowledge 
into specialties, many of which are becoming so 
minute and so isolated that they seem to have no 
interest for any but their few pursuers. Happily 
science itself has afforded a corrective for its own 
tendency in this direction. The careful thinker 
will see that in these seemingly diverging branches 
common elements and common principles are com- 
ing more and more to light. There is an increas- 
ing recognition of methods of research and of de- 
duction which are common to large branches or to 
the whole of science. We are more and more 
recognizing the principle that progress in knowl- 
edge implies its reduction to more exact forms, 
and the expression of its ideas in language, more 
or less mathematical. The problem before the or- 
ganizers of this congress was, therefore, to bring 
the sciences together and seek for the unity which 
we believe underlies their infinite diversity. 

The assembling of such a body as now fills this 
hall was scarcely possible in any preceding genera- 
tion, and is made possible now only thru the agency 
of science itself. It differs from all preceding in- 
ternational meetings by the universality of its 
scope, which aims to include the whole of knowl- 
edge. It is also unique in that none but leaders 
have been sought out as members. It is unique in 
that so many lands have delegated their choicest 
intellects to carry on its work. They come from 
the country to which our republic is indebted for a 
third of its territory, including the ground on which 
we stand; from the land which has taught us that 
the most scholarly devotion to the languages and 
learning of the cloistered past is compatible with 
leadership in the practical application of modern 
science to the arts of life; from the island whose 
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language and literature have found a new field and 
a vigorous growth in this region; from the last seat 
of the holy Roman empire; from the country which, 
remembering a monarch who made an astronomical 
observation at the Greenwich observatory, has en- 
throned science in one of the highest places in its 
government; from the peninsula so learned that 
we have invited one of its scholars to come and tell 
us of our own language; from the land which gave 
birth to Leonardo, Galileo, Torricelli, Columbus, 
Volta—what an array of immortal names!—from 
the little republic of glorious history which, breed- 
ing men rugged as its eternal snow peaks, has yet 
been the seat of scientific investigation since the 
day of the Bernoullis; from the land whose heroic 
dwellers did not hesitate to use the ocean itself to 
protect it against invaders, and which now makes 
us marvel at the amount of erudition compressed 
within its little area; from the nation across the 
Pacific, which, by half a century of unequaled 
progress in the arts of life, has made an important 
contribution to evolutionary science thru demon- 
strating the falsity of the theory that the most 
ancient races are doomed to be left in the rear of 
the advancing age—in a word, from every great 
center of intellectual activity on the globe I see 
before me eminent representatives of that world- 
advance in knowledge which we have met to cele- 
brate. May we not confidently hope that the dis- 
cussions of such an assemblage will prove pregnant 
of a future for science which shall outshine even 
its brilliant past. 
BP 


Supervision of Health Regulations. 


Federal supervision of health regulations was 
advocated by Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, former com- 
missioner of health for New York city, in the 
health section of the department of medicine. 
Sanitary science has been, for so much of its brief 
existence, set forth almost wholly by medical men 
that it is still widely regarded as their peculiar 
province, he said. The very nature of his training 
and occupation makes the intelligent physician find 
in unsanitary surroundings a predisposing cause of 
disease. His work has been and will continue to 
be to improve sanitary conditions so as to minim- 
ize and finally to eradicate many diseases which 
make up a large part of the annual mortality. 

His experience and training, Dr. Lederle con- 
tinued, are rarely, if ever, of the sort to make him 
a successful administrator. I do not by any means 
seek to maintain that this function resides wholly 
in the so-called sanitarium ; far from it. But in 
the adaptation of means to ends, in countless cir- 
cumstances of administrative duty which public 
service entails, a layman with skilled medical ad- 
vice upon purely medical questions, seems better fit- 
ted to accomplish results than the physician alone. 

This leads me, he added, toa statement of what 
I believe to be the best possible organization of a 
sanitary service, municipal, state, or national, an 
one wh’c I hope some day will be adopted not only 
in cities and states, but by our federal government. 
At its head should be a board of administration, 
consisting of a physician of the first rank, skilled 
in the application of bacteriological and general 
medical research to the problems of hygiene; a 
trained sanitary engineer, and third, if you like, as 
a balance wheel to prevent the eccentrics of the 
specialists from disturbing the workings of the 
machine, a man of affairs in the broader sense of 
the word, who should be versed in sanitary prac- 
tice, and at the same time chosen mainly for admin- 
istrative skill and for a certain practical common 
sense, which might guide such an organization 
wisely, and perchance, prevent misuse of the 
great powers with which it ought to be endowed. 
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Present Problems of the School.* 
By Supt. William H. Maxwell, Nets York City. 


The public schools should provide such an educa- 
tion that the opportunities of all citizens to make a 
living and to lead happy and prosperous lives shall 
be equal, as far as education can make them equal. 

The public schools should provide the highest 
quality of education, not only for the purpose of 
equalizing the opportunities of all, but in order that 
there may be a “perpetual succession of superior 
minds, by whom knowledge is advanced, and the 
community urged forward in civilization.’’ Even 
if comparatively few can avail themselves fully of 
such education, it is still invaluable to the many by 
supplying intelligent leadership and expert counsel. 
The field of human activity is so enormous that, in 
the more complicated affairs of life, each man, out- 
side a necessarily limited field of experience, needs 
and should learn to accept the guidance of experts 
—the specialists in the various departments of law, 
medicine, surgery, sanitation, engineering, agri- 
culture, and the like. Moreover, as Professor 
Marshall has pointed out, at least one-half of the 
best natural genius born into a country belongs to 
the manual labor classes. Without opportunities 
for the higher culture, the greater part of this ‘‘ best 
natural genius ’’ would be fruitless. Communities 
that do not provide facilities for the training of 
genius born in obscurity, are on the high road to 
decadence. These are the reasons why in all states 
of the Union, high schools, and in many states, 
colleges, and universities are maintained at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. 

The school, as distinguished from the college, 
provides training for childhood and youth. The 
period of childhood, from the point of view of the 
school, extends from the third or fourth year to 
the twelfth; and the period of youth from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth. 

The state should require that the primary ele- 

ments and means of knowledge should be taught 
to all children. ' 
’ The school should provide training for the body as 
well as for the mind, because the physical nature is 
the foundation of alllife, including the mental; be- 
cause for good or ill the condition of the body in- 
fluences the mind, and the condition of the mind in- 
fluences the body; because without due co-ordination 
between the mind and the body, no person is thoroly 
equipped for the battle of life; and because a race 
of men and women capable of enduring the labors 
of peace and the hardships of war is necessary to 
the safety of society. 

The intellectual training given in the schools in- 
volves, in the first place, the adjustment of the 
mind to its spiritual environment thru gaining some 
knowledge of the intellectual inheritances of the 
race, and, in the second place, the development of 
the qualities of industry, energy, helpfulness, and 
devotion to duty—qualities necessary both to indi- 
vidual and to social progress. 

These six propositions are, I think, fundamental. 

hey give rise, however, to a host of most difficult 
problems in practical administration. The limit of 
this paper permits me to discuss briefly only a few 
of the most important: 


One Physical Education Problem in Cities. 


A most serious difficulty in the way of providing 
such equipment for physical education is raised by 
the congestion of population in our large cities, 
caused partly by constantly increasing immigration 
and partly by the continuous movement of popula- 


*Dr. Maxwell read this paper Sept. 20 before the ‘‘school’’ 
section of the department of education. 


tion from rural to urban life. The result is a de- 
plorable lack of space in which children may play. 
This condition exists in nearly all our large cities 
and particularly in New York, where the huge 
tenement, crowded to suffocation, full of nerve 
racking noises, abominable stenches, and woeful 
sights, is the home, if home it may be called, 
of hundreds of thousands of children. With no 
place to play but the streets, boys, so deep seated 
is the instinct for play, form organizations of their 
own for street games. The organization is the 
gang, and the games are gambling, destroying, 
stealing, fighting: and sometimes even stabbing or 
shooting. With no comfort or privacy in the rooms 
they call home, girls show a constant tendency to 
degenerate both physically and morally. Moreover, 
the poorer classes are in these days invariably the 
most prolific. If, as Prime Minister Balfour re- 
cently pointed out, the chief burden of perpetuating 
the race falls upon the poor in urban communities, 
then it is essential to the well-being of society that 
the school should labor incessantly for their phys- 
ical improvement. 

The physical education problem of the school is, 
therefore, twofold—to secure equipment for gym- 
nastics and manual training in school buildings and 
to provide space for athletics and free play in 
which the child’s individuality may have scope to 
develop amid pleasant and healthful surroundings. 

A partial solution of the problem is to open the 
school buildings and yards in the afternoon and 
evening thruout the school year and during the 
summer vacation for purposes of manual training, 
gymnastics, athletics, and free play. The New 
York educational authorities are using the school 
buildings in this way. 

Nothing short of a revolution in the existing 
tenement house system will restore the life of the 
poor in the city of New York to something like 
normal conditions. And how is this to be accom- 
plished? I answer unhesitatingly that the tene- 
ment house, as it has been known in New York 
city, must be eradicated. University and other 
social settlements are doing good, small parks 
afford some relief, and the public schools are doing 
a good deal and may do much more, but none of 
these instrumentalities goes to the root of the 
matter. 

The school should and must at all waking hours 
do all that its resources permit to supply what the 
home, even under the most favorable conditions, 
loses by moving from agricultural to urban life, 
but if the home and its wholesome influences are 
not to be obliterated among the city poor the city, 
must see to it that the so-called working classes are 
enabled to live in homes where homely virtues 
have a chance to flourish and where children have 
space to play. 

Division of Time Between High Schools and Elementary 

Schools, 


Another of the very serious problems of school 
administration confronting us at present, is the 
division of time as between the elementary school 
and the high school. The customary division as- 
signs two years, from the age of four to six to the 
kindergarten; eight years, from six to fourteen to 
the elementary school; and four years, from four- 
teen to eighteen to the high or secondary school. 
If it is true, as is now generally believed, that the 
period of childhood closes at twelve, that the period 
of youth begins at thirteen, and that the child and 
the youth need different subject-matter and differ- 
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ent methods of teaching, it is obvious that a distri- 
bution of time which requires two years of the 
me of youth to be spent under school conditions 

t only for the child, is open to most serious objec- 
tions. Specifically stated these objections are as 
follows: 

First, the present arrangement causes the loss of 
valuable time by prolonging for two years a method 
of teaching that is fitted only for children; second, 
it unduly defers and therefore unjustly abbreviates 
the time devoted to foreign languages, to the 
higher mathematics, and to science; and third, in 
cities where school accommodations are limited in 
proportion to the number of children, it is waste- 
ful because while the class-rooms occupied by 
grades of the first six years are crowded, those 
devoted to the seventh and eighth years are often 
practically empty. 

In order to obviate the waste of effort, of time, 
and of space involved in the present organization 
of schools, I suggest the following arrangement: 

1. School life, above the kindergarten age, 
should be divided into two equal periods—the ele- 
mentary, corresponding to the epoch of childhood, 
and the secondary, corresponding to the epoch of 
youth. Each period would provide for six years of 
school work—the elementary from six to twelve, 
the secondary, from thirteen to eighteen. 

2. For economic reasons, inasmuch as children 
leave school rapidly after they are of age to go to 
work, the secondary schools should be of two 
kinds, which might be called the pre-academic and 
the academic. The pre-academic schools would 
provide three years of work, from thirteen to fif- 
teen, and would be established at convenient points 
selected with a view to accommodate the children 
promoted from the elementary schools. The aca- 
demic schools which would be comparatively few 
in number and established only in crowded centers, 
would provide another three years of work for 
youths from sixteen to eighteen. In this way space 
would be economized, much more work would be 
accomplished, and, it may be reasonably anticipated 
that our young men and young women, before 
leaving the high school or academy would have 
covered most, if not all, of the work that is now 
accomplished by the end of the sophomore year in 
the average college. 


The Elementary Curriculum. 


After the problem of the distribution of time 
comes the problem of the elementary curriculum. 
What studies shall be pursued by children between 
the ages of six and thirteen? The answer to this 
question is found in the’ fundamental assumption 
that mental education is the gradual adjustment of 
the child to his spiritual environment. 

President Butler was probably the first to ad- 
vance this view of education as a development of 
Mr. John Fiske’s discovery that the prolonged 
period of infancy in the human race lies at the 
foundation of family life. President Butler defines 
our spiritual environment as “the spiritual pos- 
sessions or inheritances of the race.’’ These spirit- 
ual inheritances he classifies as our scientific inher- 
itance, our literary inheritance, our artistic inheri- 
tance, our institutional inheritance and our relig- 
ious inheritance. As education is the work of the 
school, it is obviously, then, its function to intro- 
duce the child to his spiritual inheritance. As a 
recent writer has well expressed the thought: 
“This production from within the mind of its own 
world in response to the stimulating effects of the 
world without is education as a process, as an 
activity. What his race has produced, he (the 
youth) reproduces, and thus universalizes his indi- 
vidual nature and socializes his private impulses.’’ 

Twenty-five years ago the average elementary 
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school in America taught reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, geography, United States history, and 
what was called civics. In order to fill in the time, 
arithmetical rules of no possible use in life were 
taught, and the children’s wits were exercised or 
blunted by outlandish mathematical puzzles; a 
manual of United States history and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were learned by heart; 
long lists of meaningless names were memorized 
in geography; parsing, with the utmost detail, 
was continuous; drawing, where drawing was 
taught, was exclusively from flat copies, and the 
crowning glory of the school was held to be the 
ability to spell sesquipedalian words whose signifi- 
cation had never dawned upon the childish in- 
tellect. 

A beginning of this plan has been made in several 


‘ cities by the enrichment of the last two years of 


the elementary course of study, thru the the intro- 
duction of a foreign language, algebra and ele- 
mentary physics. The gradually extending use of 
the departmental system of teaching, by which one 
teacher, instead of teaching all subjects for a year 
or half a year, teaches one subject thru two years, 
is also contributing to the same result. Teachers 
who teach subjects for which they have special 
talent and preparation, and in which they are in- 
terested, to pupils thirteen and fourteen years of 
age, are almost certain to adopt methods suitable 
to the period of youth rather than to the period of 
childhood. 

The lack of intelligence in this work is to be ac- 
counted for by two facts: first, that teachers were 
not as well educated or trained as they are to-day, 
and, second, that in the absence of interesting 
subject matter they required their pupils to com- 
mit to memory dry and useless details in order to 
fill up the prescribed time. The additions that 
have been gradually made are nature study, which 
is intended to train what President Eliot calls the 
“capacities for productiveness and enjoyment ’”’ 
thru the progressive acquisition of an elementary 
knowledge of the outside world; algebra, chiefly as 
an aid, thru the equation, to the solution of arith- 
metical problems; inventional geometry; literature, 
studied as such, distinct from the ordinary reading 
lesson; language and composition, as the art of ex- 
pression; drawing from-objects, and manual train- 
ing and other physical exercises. This seems a 
long list of subjects, and yet every subject is justi- 
fied and required by the fundamental assumption 
that the school exists for the progressive adapta- 
tion of the child’s mind to its spiritual environment. 


Room for New Subjects. 


How, then, has room been made, or may room 
be made, for the new subject matter and the new 
activities? In the first place, thru the correlation 
of studies, the re-enforcing of one study thru other 
studies, as the correlation of history with geog- 
raphy, and of composition with literature. In the 
second place, thru improved methods of teaching, 
so that more work is accomplished in a given time. 
The early introduction of the idea of ratio in arith- 
metic and the use of the phonetic method in teach- 
ing reading are cases in point. It is safe to say 
that when reading is scientifically taught the aver- 
age child reads better at the end of the first year 
in school than twenty-five years ago he could read 
at the end of the third year and that he actually 
reads five times as much matter during the first 
three school years as he read during the same 
period a quarter of a century ago. In the third 
place, time may be saved by lopping off useless 
and wearisome detail in all subjects. To a consid- 
erable extent this pruning process has been applied 
in the best schools. 
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The elective system, which has obtained so firm 
a footing in American colleges and universities, has 
spread to the secondary schools, while there are 
not wanting those who argue in favor of intro- 
ducing it into the elementary schools. Some would 
go so far as to say that a youth of fourteen should 
be permitted while in high school to pursue as 
many studies, for as long a time or for as short a 
time, as he pleases. Tho there are few who take 
this extreme view, yet the elective principle has 
found a firm lodgment in the secondary school. 
For the most part it takes the form of a choice 
between a college preparatory course, a commer- 
cial course, and a manual training course, or a 
choice between two or more related subjects of 
study. If we assume, as I think we must, that the 
principle of election has been firmly established in 
the secondary schools, the problem which at once 
arises is: How shall the student be guided to a 
wise choice of courses and of subjects? 

Obviously, when he enters, the teachers of the 
secondary schools cannot advise him, because when 
he presents himself at their doors they know noth- 
ing of his special aptitudes and little of his pre- 
vious studies. In the great majority of cases 
parents are quite as incompetent as his new teach- 
ers to give himuseful counsel. How is the boy, at 
the age of fourteen, to determine whether he shall 
take the college preparatory course or the com- 
mercial course or the manual training course? 
Here is a problem of the first importance. It is of 
the first importance to the boy himself, because 
his future happiness and success in life depend in 
in no small measure on the prudence with which 
he makes his selection. It is of the first import- 
ance to society, because there is no economic waste 
comparable in its proportions to that occasioned by 
setting people to work for which they have no 
natural aptitude. How, then, is the problem to be 
solved? I fear we must lay the burden in the 
first instance on the elementary school—a burden 
which that institution has hitherto made but little 
effort to assume. 

Attention has recently been attracted by the 
report of the Mosely Commission to what has been 
called the feminization of American schools, be- 
cause the great majority of public school teachers 
are women. It was an economic reason, in the 
first instance—the fact that women work for 
smaller wages than men—that led to the present 
preponderance of the feminine element in the 
teaching force. It is more than doubtful, how- 
ever, whether American schools and American 
education have deteriorated in consequence. It is 
quite certain that the refined woman of to-day 
who has been thoroly trained, is a much better 
teacher than the coarse, ignorant, pedantic school- 
master of fifty years ago, who excited no feeling 
but contempt, hatred, or terror in the breasts of 
his pupils. We all believe in the salutary influence 
of the masculine mind in teaching, particularly in 
the case of older pupils, but we also believe that 
the influence of a strong woman is better than 
that of a weak man; and that a woman teacher of 
ability who is devoting her life to educational work 
is apt to be a better teacher than the male fledging 
who takes up teaching as a makeshift and whose 
mind is set, not upon education as a career, but 
upon law or medicine. In short, to increase the 
efficiency of the public school teaching force by in- 
creasing the number of efficient men teachers— 
men who would devote their lives to the work— 
would involve a largely increased expenditure of 
money, in order to induce such men to make teach- 
ing their life work. And this brings me to my 
last problem, the problem of finance. 
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If we are to have school-houses properly equipped 
for the training of the body, as well as the mind, 
for manual training, play, gymnastics,and athletics; 
if all children are to enjoy their God-given right to 
education; if schools are to be equipped for scien- 
tific as well as literary studies; if salaries are to 
be paid to teachers that will attract men and 
women of breeding and refinement to the teaching 
profession, and if all the teachers are to be thoroly 
trained so that they will be models to imitate and 
persons capable of arousing interest and inspiring 
effort; if all these things are to be accomplished, 
it is evident that the sums devoted to education in 
America, enormous as they are, must be very 
greatly increased. For effective purposes, the 
revenue of a public school system ought to pos- 
sess two characteristics: First, it should be ample, 
and second, it should be stable. It should be suffi- 
ciently ample in each community to provide school- 
ing for all children in classes not to exceed forty 
to a teacher, and in adequately equipped buildings; 
to pay teachers reasonable salaries so that they 
may be able to live in refined surroundings and 
take advantage of opportunities for self-improve-. 
ment; and to provide pensions after retirement so 
that while in active service they may be relieved of 
anxiety regarding provision for old age. It should 
be stable so that the educational authorities may 
be able to carry out a consistent and progressive 
policy. It should not be subject to the whims and 
caprices of the politicians who control the muni- 
cipal administration of oyr large cities. It should 
not be fluctuating from year to year and thus lead 
to the establishment of activities one year which 
must be abandoned for lack of funds the next. 
The most efficient plan so far devised to avoid these 
dangers and to secure stability and liberality in the 
support of public schools, is the fixing by legisla- 
tive authority of a school tax rate that increases 
with the increase in the value of property and with 
the growth of population. If the schools are to 
meet the demands which society makes upon them, 
a sufficient school tax must be fixed by law and the 
proceeds of this tax must be held sacred to the 
causes of education. 

I have selected from among the innumerable 
problems in school administration which now con- 
front the people of the United States, those that seem 
most important and most urgent, and I have ven- 
tured in each case to suggest a solution. Every 
solution proposed involves an increased expendi- 
ture of money. Immeasurably more effective, 
however, than money—vital tho money is—to up- 
lift the school, are the love and skill of the devoted 
teacher. Love for children and teaching skill are 
the greatest things in the school. 
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The Educational Exhibit. VIII. 


The exhibit shows very clearly how little heed is 
given to really trustworthy pedagogic judgment in 
matters concerning the enrichment of school pro- 
grams. Passing fads are quite as likely to super- 
sede expert advice as are mossgrown traditions. 
Some schools straddle the situation by adopting 
tradition as the guide in the three R’s, and at the 
same time setting aside a portion of their time for 
the worship of whatever fad or fads have captured 
the popular fancy. The result is a most curious 
combination of plowing with a stick and chasing 
the rainbow. Or, it isas if in trying to builda 
home one should begin witha jail as the house 
proper, with a number of Japan-lacquered lean-tos 
all around in which to entertain visitors. It is 
this which makes several of the exhibits look so 
amateurish. Thoro grounding in the history, 
science, and art of education is greatly needed. 
Superintendents and principals must be students 
themselves and insist upon the professional im- 
provement of their assistant teachers. Where this 
is the case the exhibits reveal the fad. The hand 
of the expert has an unmjstakable mark. 








Mr. D. W. Parker, who presided over the exhibit 
from Wisconsin, says he is proudest of a case of 
manual work, sent by the Wisconsin school for the 
feeble minded. Seven years ago there were scat- 
tered about the state in the various asylums and 
poorhouses miserable, hopeless creatures, a bur- 
den to those who had them in charge, without in- 
terests of any kind. The school where they have 
been gathered has transformed them, as the exhib- 
it made evident. Embroidered cushions and other 
kinds of fancy work were placed beside articles of 
wearing apparel made nicely and in good taste. 
Tho brains may be slow to act the fingers have 
been taught to do skilful work. The helpless de- 
pendents have become useful citizens. Wisconsin 
may well be proud of what she has done for her 
feeble-minded children. : 

There was another exhibit from Wisconsin in 
which THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes particular pride. 
It is Lottie Sullivan, the deaf mute. It was an 
article in these pages showing what had been done 
for a girl similarly afflicted, that encouraged a 
Wisconsin educator to suggest to the parents of 
Lottie the possibility of developing her latent tal- 
ents. The result was that the experiment was un- 
dertaken and Lottie brought from a state of crass 
ignorance to her present condition. She may be 
seen in the education building fora couple of hours 
every day. She writes on the typewriter easily 
and well. She communicates with her teacher by 
means of the finger alphabet, and she understands 
what anyone says to her by touching the speaker’s 
lips. With Lottie Sullivan sits her teacher, who 
thru her skill and untiring perseverance has, by a 
very few years of labor, brought about this re- 
markable result. Lottie is an attractive young 
woman of apparently very sweet temper. 





People are more or less interested in what their 
neighbors are. doing, but their own school, their 
own town, their own country, their own alma 
mater, and their own state, are naturally of chief 
Nor were the sages in atten- 


concern to them. 
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dance at the international congress of arts and sci- 
ences any exception to the rule. Whatever exhib- 
its might attract them at first, they were sure to 
gravitate sooner or later to the section occupied by 
the states from which they hailed. David Starr 
Jordan and Benjamin Ide Wheeler both visited the 
California rooms the same morning. Among the 
exhibits is a case of sea-weeds, classified and beau- 
tifully mounted. President Jordan said he felt 
sure that this must be one of the most complete if 
not the finest collection of the kind in the whole 
country. And he ought to know, for he is our best 
authority on the sea and its wonders. 

The sea-weeds remi ded Mr., Robert Furlong, 
who has charge of the California section, to call at- 
tention to the collection of shells sent by the chil- 
dren of Bay county. Three drawers were filled 
with the beautiful shells from the Pacific coast, 
gathered and proudly contributed by the pupils of 
a single district school, whose teacher was evidently 
wise enough to take advantage of the opportunities 
close at hand, for nature study and for making the 
most of the collecting instinct of children. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, former ambassador to 
Germany, has, in a recent interview, severely criti- 
cised the present Dutch government for its neglect 
in failing to grant a site for the permanent head- 
quarters of The Hague Tribunal of Arbitration. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Carnegie gave a million 
dollars for the erection of this temple of peace. 

Mr. White fears that “‘some occult influence, 
hostile to the fundamental idea of arbitration, is 
at work to prevent the establishment of a tribunal 
to make arbitration a reality.’’ Mr. White, in his 
long and singularly varied diplomatic career, has 
never been addicted to sensational public remarks. 
His words therefore deserve attention. 


PIN 
Bequests to Local Schools. 


The will of Mr. Cornelius S. Stryker, of Graves- 
end, Long Island, was filed on September 27 in the 
office of the surrogate of Kings county. A clause 
in the will gives ten thousand dollars to the board 
of education of New York city for the erection of a 
high school at Gravesend, and another clause be- 
queaths an additional ten thousand for the estab- 
lishment of a free library in the said school. 

Mr. Stryker was a farmer in Gravesend, where 
his family, of ancient Dutch descent, had resided 
continuously for more than two hundred years. 

This testator’s munificence is another sign of a 
most encouraging tendency. Universities are good, 
very good, but there are at present plenty of them 
in America. The multiplication of feeble, strug- 
gling institutions of the higher learning is an evil, 
not a benefit. The splendid Jacob Tome Institute 
for Boys, with its three million dollars endowment, 
ought to contribute magnificent results to educa- 
tion in the United states. If Mr. Tome had in- 
stead founded a university on the banks of the 
Chesapeake, it would have been simply one more 
occupant in a field already sufficiently well filled. 

Mr. Stryker’s bequest raises the hope that pub- 
lic-spirited citizens will consider more frequently 
the needs of the elementary and secondary schools 
of their neighborhood. Adornments and improve- 
ments for which the taxpayer could hardly be 
asked, would thus be provided for the coming gen- 
eration. King Edward the Sixth, boy tho he was, 
has a memory green after the passage of nearly 
four centuries, thru his famous schools; a memory 
as fresh as that of any of the famous statesmen 
and prelates who have showered Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with their benefactions. 
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The Great Education Congress. 


The International Congress of Arts and Science 
held on the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Sept. 19-25, was, by common consent, the 
most important educational gathering of the kind 
ever held. Of 146 invitations sent to university 
professors and learned men in other countries than 
our own 117 were accepted, and ninety-six of those 
invited were present at the opening session of the 
congress. The important colleges and universities 
of America were all represented on the program, 
and some of the wisest of our learned men outside 
the immediate field of education were also among 
the speakers. It was a pity that the time of meet- 
ing confined the audiences almost entirely to the 
leaders in the college world, but September was 
the month best suited to the majority of those who 
came to us from abroad. Superintendents of 
schools, high and elementary school principals and 
teachers, and most of the instructors in colleges 
and secondary schools were conspicuously absent. 
The duties attendant upon the first weeks of the 
school year held them at their desks and class- 
rooms. 

The audience that gathered in Festival Hall 
for the opening session of the congress was a 
splendidone. The500 seats at the front of the hall 
were occupied by the wearers of the red and blue 
congressional badges. Others were admitted by 
ticket. The great hall was decorated with national 
and Louisiana Purchase flags, the latter with a 
circle of fourteen white stars surrounding a fleur- 
de-lis on a blue ground, and three broad stripes, 
one each of red, white, and yellow. 

Two selections on the great organ, the largest in 
the world, enabled the occupants of the platform, 
nearly a hundred in number, to take their places, 
and at the same time gave opportunity for those in 
the seats below to identify the familiar faces. Dr. 
Harper, Professor Muensterberg, President Hadley, 
Bishop Spalding, Professor Small, and Dr. How- 
ard Rogers were among those readily recognized. 
But there were others, with some of whom we 
were made acquainted before the close of the after- 
noon, others whose voices were first heard in sec- 
tion meetings held on following days.” 

It was an inspiring occasion. There could hardly 
have been a person in Festival Hall at that open- 
ing session who was not convinced more deeply 
than before of the dignity as well as. the import- 
ance of education and all that it stands for. Fred- 
erick J. Skiff, director of exhibits for the Exposi- 
tion, stated in his speech of welcome to the con- 
gress that the purpose of the entire exposition 
was educational. Professor Newcomb, president 
of the congress, in his, the principal address of the 
afternoon (given elsewhere in this number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL), emphasized the importance of 
education in the development of the scientific in- 
vestigator. 

The plans of the congress, according to Mr. 
Skiff, matured in the minds of the best scholars; 
the classification of its purpose, the scope, the sel- 
ection of its participants, gave to the hopes and 
ambitions of the management of the exposition 
Inspiration of the most exalted degree. The con- 
gress reflects one idea vastly outstripping others, 
and that is in the unity of thought, in the universal 
concert of purpose. It was the first time that 
there has been an international gathering of all 
the sciences, and in that respect the congress es- 
tablished ‘‘ the universal brotherhood of scholars.”’ 

The first of the greetings from foreign countries 
was reserved for James Bryce, M. P., honorary 
vice-president for England, but as he had not ar- 
rived Sir William Ramsay brought greetings from 


the mother country in his stead. Sir William is 
recognized as the highest authority on inorganic 
chemistry in the world; so naturally, as he rose to 
his feet, he was greeted with a burst of applause. 
His opening words were particularly apt. ‘‘We 
of England,’’ he said, ‘‘do not consider you for- 
eigners here in America, and we feel that you look 
with a daughter’s appreciation to the mother coun- 
try.” 

For France, M. Gaston Darboux, the famous 
mathematician of the University of France, speak- 
ing in native tongue, brought greetings from the 
French Academy of Sciences. For Germany, Wil- 
helm Waldeyer, professor of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, expressed, in German, his de- 
light at the magnificence of the exposition. Prof. 
Theodore Escherich, of the University of Vienna, 
spoke for Austria. Dr. Oskar Bachlund, the great 
astronomer of Russia, brought greetings from his 
country, which he gave in English. Attilio Bruni- 
alti, the recognized leader of the legal profession 
of Rome, waxed eloquent as he expatiated on the 
progress of America, and the lessons it is teaching 
the Old World in science and art. 

All in all it was good to be there. As the 2500 
or more people congregated in Festival Hall 
scattered at the close of the afternoon, it was with 
a strong desire to make the most of the opportun- 
ity to be afforded in the following days, of coming 
into closer acquaintance with the speakers, in the 
section meetings. 


The Section Meetings. 


The real work of the congress began with the 
section meetings, the earliest of which opened at 
ten o’clock in the morning. The speakers in the 
various departments were: History—Pres. Wood- 
row Wilson, of Princeton; Education— Pres. Arthur 
T. Hadley, of Yale; Normative Science—Prof. 
Josiah Royce, of Harvard; Philosophy—Profs. 
Borden P. Bowne, of Boston university, George T. 
Ladd, of Yale, and George H. Howison, of the 
University of California; Mathematics—Profs. 
Maxime Bécher, of Harvard, and James P. Pier- 
pont, of Yale. 

In the absence of Dr. Andrew D. White, Prof. 
Heinrich Masche presided over the department of 
historical science, the speakers being Profs. William 
M. Sloane and James H. Robinson, both of Colum- 
bia. In all, some thirty section meetings were 
held during the day, most of them being well at- 
tended. The unfortunate feature was, that with 
so bounteous a feast it was difficult to decide what 
to hear and what to allow to go by. The report of 
the congress, to be published in coming months, 
and which will contain all the papers read, will be 
enjoyed fully as much by those who spent the 
third week in September at St. Louis, as by those 
whose school duties prevented their attendance. 


Opposition to Darwinian Theory. 


The paper read by Prof. Hugo de Vries, of 
the University of Amsterdam, September 21, 
caused a sensation. Professor de Vries combatted 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species, advancing 
a theory of his own, in diametrical opposition to 
all ideas of present biologists. His address, which 
gave for the first time to the scientific world the 
results of a lifetime of research, aroused immedi- 
ate interest, and considerable opposition. In the 
view of the speaker natural selection is only aseine 
and is no direct force of nature as has so often 
been asserted. Artificial selection consists of two 
main principles, called variety-testing and racial 
improvement. Species as we see them in nature, 
fluctuate within fixed limits, which are not seen to 
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be transgressed. It is impossible-by artificial selec- 
tion to transcend these limits. But the so-called 
improved races are not permanent. The import- 
ance of the struggle for existence between indi- 
viduals has been greatly exaggerated. 

In plain terms, he says no two of the same 
species of animal, from the lowest stages to man, 
are alike in any important particular. Thru hered- 
ity he claims that the distinguishing feature or 
element of an individual is not transmitted to the 
offspring of that individual, which in the theory of 
Darwin represents the main principle, and who 
- claims that by heredity passing from generation 
to generation, the idiosyncrasies of the primo- 
genitor finally result in a new species. De Vries 
denies this and offers proof that an entirely new 
species may be developed within one or two gen- 
erations. Prof. C. O. Whitman, of the University 
of Chicago,made instant objection. He poured out 
effective arguments with the purpose of disparag- 
ing the De Vries theory. Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
and other scientists from all over the world, took 
part in the debate which followed. 

For those who could understand what was said, 
the section of astronomy presented interesting 
features. The windows of the hall were closely 
curtained, the only spot of light in the room being 
the circle thrown on the screen by a stereopticon. 
Dr. Oscar Bachlund, the Russian, discussed in 
German the ‘‘ Development of Celestial Mechanics 
in the Nineteenth Century.’’ He was followed by 
Prof. John C. Kapteyn, of the University of 
Gronigen, Holland, who discussed in Dutch ‘‘ The 
Problems and Relations of Stellar Statistics.’’ 

An interesting discussion of the methods and 
systems of taxation was held at the meeting of the 
section of public finance. A paper was read by Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia university, who 
presented the subject through a review of the 
development of taxation. Among the conditions 
discussed was the tendency of the science of 
finance to deviate from actual practices of legis- 
lative bodies. It -was the opinion of the speakers 
that the science of finance was recognizing the 
fact that public tendencies, whether accord- 
ing to economic standards or not, were worthy 
of consideration. ‘‘To a great extent,’’ said Pro- 
fessor Seligman, ‘‘ what is, is right, and we must 
recognize the utility of many movements opposed 
to our previous theories.’’ 

An address of September 22, by Count Apponyi, 
the eminent Hungarian patriot, aroused consider- 
able interest. The Count has been traveling with the 
Interparliamentary congress, and left that body 
at Cleveland for St. Louis to address the Congress 
of Arts and Science. His address was a most in- 
teresting résumé of the constitution of Hungary, 
and a defense of the assertion that Hungary is the 
oldest nation with a democratic form of govern- 
ment. He began by tracing the evolution of the 
Hungarian government from the ninth century to 
the present time and presented proofs that the 
constitution which is now in force in that country 
is essentially the same as was formulated 1,000 
years ago. That constitution springs from the 
nation, and there is a dividing balance between the 
representatives of the nation and the king. 

Dr. A. S. Woodward of the British Museum of 
Natural History in London discussed the changes 
in the distribution of land areas in his lecture in 
the section of yaleontology. He stated that ac- 
cording to the fossil evidence in the tertiary period 
there was no land.communication between North 
and South America and there was strong evidence 
in support of the theory that there was an Ant- 
arctic continent which was split up, forming the 
many islands of the South Pacific, and is Pm 
also in support of the theory that there was for- 
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merly a land connection between South America 
and Australia. 

In the section of Classical Art Prof. Frank B. 
Tarbell of the University of Chicago lectured on 
the present problems in the history of classic art, 
dealing particularly with the problems which are 
suggested in trying to assign “finds ’’ in sculpture 
to their proper place and time. Professor Tarbell 
dealt at length with the problems suggested by the 
acceptance of a copy as a true representation of 
the original. According to the lecturer this is one 
of the most exciting tasks which rewards the 
student of classic art, for each new find is liable to 
upset all the former theories. Copies of bronze 
and other metal pieces of sculpture, said Professor 
Tarbell, are very apt to resemble closely the 
original, owing to the old practice of taking a 
plaster cast of the original which was used in the 
production of the copy. 

A prominent feature of the physiological chemistry 
section was the reading of observations made at Har- 
vard last year on ten students, whose diet, exercise, 
study,and habits were closely studied, by physicians, 
the students co-operating. Daily record of the 
amount and chemical composition of foods eaten was 
made and physical examination of the students made 
at the beginning and end of the college year. The 
lowest daily expenditure of any man for food was 
20 cents, the highest 60 cents. The men lived as 
ordinarily, and at the end no appreciable change 
was noted in their physical condition. Belief in 

he theory was advanced, tho not asserted, that as 
scientific training and muscular exercise to a cer- 
tain extent increased the capacity for work, train- 
ing of the appetite and diet regulation would do 
likewise. 

But it. is useless to attempt anything like a 
résumé of the work of the Congress. Dr. J. 
Howard Rogers said that papers read were coming 
to the secretary’s desk at the rate of forty or fifty 
a day. There were just four women honored by 
being asked to take active part in the congress. 
They were Mrs. C. Ladd Franklin of Baltimore, 
who addressed the congress on “ Logic ;’’ Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, president of the Washington 
Anthropological society, who served as chairman 
of the ethnology department; Prof. Mary W. 
Calkins of Wellesley college, one of the speakers 
on ‘‘Comparative and Genetic Psychology ;’’ and 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, who 
spoke on ‘‘ Municipal Administration.”’ 

Among the social features of the congress was 
a reception to the delegates given by Dr. Lewald, 
the imperial German commissioner at the exposi- 
tion. It was held in the German national pavilion, 
and among the 1,200 guests present were 600 
representatives of foreign countries. One of the 
functions was a banquet given in honor of the 
members of the chemical society by the St. Louis 
chemical society. A reception was given to 
President Hadley, of Yale, in the Connecticut 
building. Dr. Robert Luedeking presided at a 
luncheon ‘in honor of the medical fraternity. A 
banquet given to the members of the congress on 
the evening of September 23, was held in the ban- 
quet hall of the Tyrolean Alps. 


SEP 


In the yearly report of the Central Council of 
Chicago, it is stated that the council passed the 
following resolutions: That a minimum of work be 
officially required for each grade and that ample 
time be left for enrichment; that there should be a 
return to corporal punishmnent in the schools, 
coupled with strict limitations; and that the coun- 
cil cordially approved the endeavor to make the 
schools of Chicago centers for the intellectual and 
civic life of the entire community. 
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Thoughts from Some cf the Papers. 


The Future City. 


Before the urban community section a most in- 
teresting paper on the city of the future was read 
by Prof. Louis Wuarin of the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. The speaker said of the skyscrapers 
that they are often a manifest nuisance, and that 
they should only be permitted on the condition 
that they are erected on a street or open space 
proportionate to their height. ‘‘ They do not,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ exist by a natural law, but are, like 
many other evils, the bitter fruit of anarchy. It 
is well known,’” he asserted, “‘that speculators 
have often made an effort to prevent the building 
center from extending, because their property 
would not have retained its prodigious value, and 
they built the modern Babel tower.”’ 

Prof. Wuarin declared that the city of the future 
is not to be found complete in any part of the 
world, but only here or there, in some of its essen- 
tial elements, and above all, in the minds of re- 
flective men. The speaker divided his subject 
into two chapters, the moral and the material 
reform in cities. On the first point, which he 
only touched ‘‘ to mark its place and proclaim its 
vital importance,”’ he insisted that it was the 
duty of citizens to endeavor to solve the economic 
antagonism in a spirit of justice and liberty, and 
not to be satisfied with spasmodic fits of indigna- 
tion against bad administration. 

On the second point, the material reforms, the 
speaker made special reference to the laying out of 
new streets, the rectification of old quarters, the 
building of houses with all the details relating to 
sanitation, public safety, and beauty. 





Geology and the Farmer. 


President Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, called attention, in a paper on “‘ Geology,’’ 
to the time and labor. ‘expended by geologists to 
simplify the science in order to make it appeal 
more strongly to the farming communities. By 
this means the farmers are enabled to gain better 
knowledge of the changes wrought by liquids, solids, 
and organisms on the subsoils which gradually find 
their way thru the upper soils, working certain 
changes in the actual condition of the soil, and the 
beneficial or detrimental effects of these substances 
upon fertility. 


Club Life Versus the Home. 


Modern club life was assailed, by Prof. George 
H. Howard of Leland Stanford university, before 
the section of Social Science, as a menace to the 
society of the present home. 

The point under discussion was ‘‘ The Family,”’ 
and in his remarks Professor Howard said that at 
the present time the home is used merely as a place 
to eat and sleep, while the members of the family, 
thru selfishness, are made mere wage earners. 
Professor Howard further stated that the marriage 
ties are too lightly bound and as easily broken, and 
+d reason of this fact was due the club life of to- 

ay. 

‘During the last few years,’’ said Prof. Howard, 
‘the state has gained more social power in the 
home than ever beforeand is still advancing along 
these lines, and the social economics and home are 
becoming more closely interwoven.”’ 





Independence and Marriage. 


The growing independence of women, according 
to views promulgated by Prof. Graham Taylor of 


the Chicago theological seminary before the de- 
partment of social science, may benefit the institu- 
tion of marriage, as formerly so many women 
married for a home. Professor Taylor referred to 
some of the serious disadvantages of the family in 
the sacrifice of children and the dependence of 
husbands on this independence of women. The 
modern tramp was declared to be a distinct prod- 
uct of modern civilization. He runs parallel with 
the railroad. The bettering of the people was 
brought about by municipal plans such as good 
lodging houses, work for the unemployed, com- 
pulsory education, and other philanthropic develop- 
ments which are as much a part of the economic 
plan as the clearing house. 


; Tenacity of the Slav. 


In his address on the Slavic languages, Prof. 
Paul Boyer, of the Ecole des Langues Vivantes 
Orientales in Paris, called attention to the remark- 
able tenacity of the Slavic language. He showed 
that the mother tongue had followed the advance 
of the Russian flag, as well as the colors of other 
countries related to the Slavic, and had not been 
eradicated by time. The tenacity of the language 
Professor Boyer believes to be due to the deter- 
mined character of the people, and the continued 
existence of the language in its unchanged form 
accounts also for the preservation of the national- 
ity of the Slavs when away from their native 
country. 


Pearl Farms in Japan. 


“‘The cultivation of marine and fresh water 
animals in Japan ’’ was the subject of a paper read 
by Prof. K. Mitsukuri of the University of Tokio, 
before the section of oceanography. The speaker 
said that while the pasturage of cattle and the cul- 
tivation of plants marked very early stages in 
man’s advancement toward civilization, the raising 
of aquatic animals and plants seems to belong to 
much later stages of human development. Culti- 
vation of some marine animals has been rendered 
possible only by utilizing most recent discoveries 
and methods of science. But the time is fast 
approaching when the increase of population on 
the earth and the question of food supply, which 
must arise as a consequence, will compel us to pay 
most serious attention to the utilization for this 
purpose of what has been termed the “ watery 
waste.”’ 

For man to overfish and then to wait for the 
bounty of nature to replenish; or, failing that, to 
seek new fishing grounds, is an act to be put in 
the same category with the doings of nomadic 
peoples wandering from place to place in search of 
pasturage. America has foreseen this and is ahead 
of other nations with her efficient fish commission. 
Nor is it from the utilitarian point only that more 
attention is likely to be paid in future to the culti- 
vation of aquatic organisms. We have been apt to 
forget that animals are living entities and not 
simply a collection of dead tissues. But we are 
beginning to realize that animals must be studied 
living in order to arrive at the correct interpreta- 
tion of many biological phenomena. 

The speaker described the methods of cultivation 
of various marine and fresh-water organisms prac- 
ticed in Japan. He first described the successful 
cultivation of the snapping turtle, which takes, in 
Japan, the place occupied by the terrapin in Amer- 
ican gastronomy. Turtle farms in Tokyo and 
elsewhere are now able to raise tens of thousands 
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of these luscious reptiles and to keep the supply 
constant. Methods and plans of turtle farms were 
described. The speaker next described the culti- 
vation of the goldfish which are wonderful, not 
only for their beauty, but are a source of endless 
surprises to the scientist. Various breeds were 
described and their extraordinary peculiarities. 

In 1890 the speaker suggested to a Mr. Mikimoto 
the desirability of cultivating the pearl-oyster and 
pointed out the possibility of making the pearl- 
oyster produce pearls by giving artificial stimuli. 
The idea was taken up with enthusiasm, and the 
results are beyond expectations. To-day the pearl- 
oyster farm, put on a commercial basis, has mil- 
lions of pearl-oysters living on the culture grounds 
and is able to place annually a large crop of what 
— been termed ‘culture pearls’’ on the mar- 

et. 


Educational! Ideas in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rt. REV. JOHN SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 


Abstract of address before the section devoted to education. 


The history of the development of a people or 
age is the history of its education. During the 
last century mankind grew more than in the whole 
past. In our hands a key has been placed that 
from the beginning shut man out from the treas- 
ure house. 
with the knowledge that the world would be gov- 
erned more and more by the popular will. The 
pagan ideal was aristocratic. It considered but a 
class and not humanity. Christ was the first 
humanitarian. All men should have access, he 
taught, to the rights of liberty. The past still 
keeps us company. We do not owe to the nine- 
teenth century the alphabet, printing, gunpowder, 
the discovery of America, or the steam engine. It 
could not have flourished at all if its roots were 
not stuck deep in the past. It was an era in which 
mankind came to fuller self-consciousness. Men 
became aware of the applicability of the forces 
which they had discovered. It was an epoch in 
which the human mind was stirred to greater act- 
ivity. What had been achieved was but the vic- 
tory of mind over matter. 

They are mockers who talk of a brotherhood of 
men and leave some of them ignorant. Work is a 
blessing, but to be condemned to work ignorantly 
and stupidly is degradation. All genuine popular 
movements are inspired by sympathy. Where the 
masses are allowed to remain ignorant tyranny is 
inevitable. Public opinion turned toward the es- 
tablishment of free schools. The teacher’s profes- 
sion has evolved into a learned profession. He is 
no longer a pedagog. Men have come to know 
that the teacher is the school. He who for ages 
had been: a slave came to be the honored among 
men. The first requsite is to be a fair, brave man 
or woman. Since the end of education is the ac- 
quirement of wisdom, much depends on the teach- 
er. Education is a universal right. The greatest 
minds of the nineteenth century gave their best 
thought to education. Obedience is a virtue only 
when it is enlightened and free. Faith in educa- 
tion gave the same rights to women and men. In 
nothing is the present age more superior to all 
others than in the education of its women. Ger- 
mans were leaders in developing educational ideas, 
but the Americans were first to perceive that there 
can not be a free and fair-minded people when the 
women are not free and fair-minded. In the 
family the father is the head, the mother the heart. 
Right education is a sovereign thing. 


vower shall be shown in giving women a better 
outlook 
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Che Busy orld. 


Enormous Investment in Insurance. 


The three greatest mutual companies have be- 
come the most powerful financial organizations in 
the world, having a joint income of some $250,000, - 
000 a year, writes Henry Wysham Lanier, in the 
October World’s Work. The ‘‘straight’’ life in- 
surance companies of the United States are 
pledged to pay about $12,000,000,000 to several 
million policy-holders during the next half century 
or so, and they are increasing this vast liability at 
the rate of $2,500,000,000 a year; and, in addition, 
there are more than eight hundred fraternal orders, 
business associations, and the like, insuring the 
lives of their members and guaranteeing to pay out 
another six billions. All these organizations col- 
lect, every year, some $500,000,000 from their pol- 
icy-holders, besides another $100,000,000 of inter- 
est and the like. Ina word, their total income is 
a little larger than the income of all the railroads 
of this country, and their receipts for eighteen 
months would pay the United States national debt. 





A Substitute for Gutta-Percha. 


In constructing a submarine cable the gutta- 
percha is employed to insulate the conducting wire 
from the exterior metal sheath; for long ocean 
lines it is considered essential. Artificial gutta- 
percha is amixture of india rubber and a palm wax 
whose melting point is the same as that of the rub- 
ber. The electrical properties of the compound 
are equal to those of gutta-percha. The cost of 
an artificial gutta-percha cable is about thirty-five 
per cent. less than the ordinary one. 


A Colossal Heavenly Body. 


In the constellation Scorpio is a star of the first 
magnitude, called Antares. This, according to 
measurement of its parallax by Sir David Gill, is 
enormously distant, and must, therefore, be a 
colossal body. The astronomer, J. E. Gore, has 
computed from photometric considerations that its 
mass is probably 88,000 times that of the sun. Mr. 
Larkin, of the Lowe observatory, California, points 
out that round this great star is a wide region 
about as void of stars as any known, tho many 
starless fields are encountered in the heavens. He 
says, ‘“The blackened and waste areas around An- 
tares show no stars, or, if any, they are on the ex- 
treme limit of vision. In these dark expanses no 
trace of the delicate, pearl-white, shimmering 
background of the sidereal structure can be seen. 
The inference is that all the matter once in this 
area has been drawn in to build up the colossal 
star. The space has been swept clean.’’ In the 
constellations Sagittarius and Scorpio there exist 
so many black fields without either star or nebu- 
~— background that one is forced to ask, Why 
is this? 








Running a National Campaign. 


Running a nationalca mpaign is serious business, 
says Joseph M. Rogers in the October Booklovers’ 
Magazine. It is done as systematically as possible, 
with all the agencies that can be secured; yet much 
of the work is in the dark. It is easy to look back 
over a campaign, and, in the light of results, see 
what was done that ought not to have been done, 
what was left undone that ought to have been 
done; yet the man who can tell these things before 
the fact is very much wanted at campaign head- 
quarters, state and national. The man who has 
prevision based on experience, or a sort of sixth 
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sense in politics, is the proper man for chairman 
of a national committee. 

All the time that the fifteen millions voters are 
arguing, reading, going to mass-meetings to hear 
the spellbinders, and getting angry with each 
other, they know that as a matter of fact certain 
campaign committees, ranging from the precinct 
to the national ticket, are at work, just as they 
know someone runs a railroad, tho they do not 
know exactly who nor how. They are seldom con- 
scious that any direct influence is being brought to 
bear on them. They feel that they are kings rul- 
ing by right divine, and would resent the charge 
that in any way they are being manipulated. But 
in New York city sit the national chairmen of the 
the two leading parties; each is surrounded by a 
small executive committee, and his principal agents 
are a national committeeman and the state chair- 
man of his party in every commonwealth. Radiat- 
ing from headquarters are lines of information and 
communication which pierce every election pre- 
cinct in the country. In states where the ruling 
party has an overwhelming majority the minority 
party is apt to have a mere skeleton organization; 
but asa rule machinery is at hand for reaching 
every voter in the land, and most of them are 
reached many times, tho utterly unconscious of 
how it has been done. Asa rule the advantage is 
with the party in power. 
many place-holders working for success. It has 
whatever inheres in the mere fact that most people 
are conservative and do not care fora change. 
Nevertheless there have been few campaigns in 
the last forty years where the element of doubt 
was not strong until the very last moment. 


PAN 
Better. 


There’s only one motto you need 
To succeed : 
‘* Better. ’’ 
The other man’s winning? Then you 
Must do 


Better. 


From the baking of bread 

To the breaking a head, 

From rhyming a ballad 

To sliming a salad, 

From mending of ditches 

To spending of riches, 

Follow the rule to the uttermost letter : 


“* Better ! ’’ 
Of course you may say but a few 
Can do 
Better, 


And you’re going to strive 
So that all may thrive 
Better. 


And it’s right you are 
To follow the star, 
Set in the heavens, afar, afar ; 
But still with your eyes 
On the skies 
It is wise 
To be riding a mule, 
Or guiding a school, 
Thatching a hovel, 
Or hatching a novel, 
Foretelling weather 
Or selling shoe leather ; 
And remember you must 
Be doing it just 
A wee dust 
Better. 


—EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
In the October Booklovers’ Magazine. 


It has the benefit of. 
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Letters, 








A Professional Issue. 

In reply to my inquiry in the issue of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for September 24, I have received 
several letters. From one written by a gentleman 
in a position of great educational influence, I quote 
these remarks:— 

I have read your letter in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and am 
interested in it. It is worthy of note that all professional 
and intellectual progress in this world has come from a 
stimulus from above rather than from the rank and file of 
the democracy. Law schools, the judiciary, and the sharply 
defined grading of courts hold in awe the shyster lawyer. 
There is an aristocracy in the law which saves it from utter 
contempt. The same is true of medicine. 

The labor unions are dominated from below. The influence 
of the labor union is to degrade the skilled workman and the 
ambitious workman to the level of the mediocre and indiffer- 
ent. This is the result of the pure democracy of the labor 
union as led by the demagog. It will be a sorry day for 
teachers and put an end to the aspirations of the teaching 
profession when labor union methods are introduced into 
teachers’ organizations. 

Another educator writes that the proposition 
that teachers should fix their own fees is impossible. 
In fact, he seems to be opposed to the idea. This 
reminds me of a story I once heard. In his early 
days, Mr. X. presented himself as a candidate for 
the position of principal of a union school. The 
board of trustees liked him and at the regular 
meeting elected him promptly. When the clerk 
notified him, the appointee inquired,—‘‘I suppose 
you fixed the salary at — dollars.’’ ‘,Oh! No!”’ 
answered the clerk. ‘‘We agreed not to vote on 
the salary until you had done a month’s work. 
You must make good first. You do the work: 
we'll fix the salary.”’ 

Only the man who furnishes a service knows at 
what he can afford to sell it. Lawyers fix their 
retainers and fees, physicians theirs, and in at least 
several Protestant denominations the ministers fix 
upon what salaries are properly payable by the 
various congregations. 

With regard to the several other letters received, 
it is sufficient for me to suggest that by profession 
is meant an expert occupation, the very nature of 
which precludes the inexpert from passing upon 
its principles and methods. To say that a lay board 
of education ‘‘adopts a course of study ’’ without 
the advice of professional educators is like saying 
that ‘‘grandma doses the children;’’ of course, 
sometimes the medical treatment administered by 
grandma makes “‘a lucky hit.’’ 

We raise the professional issue. The time may 
come when real teachers will look upon untrained 
teachers and the lay control of education exactly as 
doctors look upon quacks and quackery. 

Bloomfield, N. J. Wo. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Coming Meetings. 

Oct. 8—The regular monthly meeting of the Schoolmas- 
ters’ club will be held at the Hotel St. Denis, on Saturday, 
October 8, at 6p. m. The address will be delivered by Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wileon, of Princeton university. 

Oct. 19-21—New York State Council of School Superinten- 
dents, at Syracuse. 
aoe 20-21— Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at Prov- 
idence. 

Oct. 20-22—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Mid- 
dlebury. 

Nov. 12.—Newark Library, Newark, N. J., music depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Teachers’association, at 10 a. 
m. John Tagg, president. 

Nov. 25— Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and Massa- 
chusetts Council of Education, at Boston. 

Dec. 21-23—Southern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 26-31—The California State Teachers’ Assoc?c! 

San Jose. 

Dec. 27-29—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-30.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at 
Spokane. 





Notes of New Books 


Elements of Algebra, by George W. Hull, M. A., Ph. D.— 
This book —— notation, fuadamental processes, compo- 
sition and factoring, fractions, simultaneous equations, invo- 
lution and evolution, quadratic equations, and progressions. 
It is well printed and will be found a desirable work in the 
york) beginners in algebra. (American Book Co., New 

ork. 

















Beowulf is an epic poem which tells of the exploits of a 
Viking hero of that name who delivers King Heothgar and 
his Danes from the ravages of a terrible monster, called 
Grendel, who feasted upon sleeping men. It was composed 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancesters while yet pagans and before 
they left the continent for England. It was composed about 

00 A. D., learned and recited at feasts and other great oc- 
casions; it was put into writing about 1000 A. D. This tale 
reminds one of songs by the savages that once inhabited the 
land; of course the Anglo-Saxons were once savages. The 
edition before us is er for schools, has an introductory 
sketch and notes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 25 cents; 
paper 15 cents.) 


Hero Tales Told in School, by James Baldwin.—The tales 
which the author includes in this volume are a most precious 
heritage of the race. Among them are how Apollo came to 
Parnassus, in the wood of Calydon, Paris and (none, 
Iphigenia, Iduna and her apples, how Charlemagne crossed 
the Alps, what happened at Roncevaux, and other mythical 
and historical stories. The book is written in the author’s 
happiest style and is well illustrated. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Graver, of Chicago, have begun 


their publishing career by the issue of two little books, ‘‘The 
Art iterature Primer,’’ and ‘‘The Folk Lore Reader’s 
Primer,’’ which certainly have a most attractive appearance. 
The very covers seem adapted to children’s uses. e “Art 
Literature Primer”’ consists of excellent illustrations of good 
paintings, some of them famous paintings, to which are ap- 
pended little stories suitable for very young children. They 
should be of value in the ‘‘tiniest’’ grade as well as in the 
nursery. 


Historical Tales, by Charles Morris.—This is the second 
series of historical tales, and is devoted to American sub- 
jects. A collection like this will be found of real value by 
the teacher, to furnish him with materials for talks on his- 
torical matters. In this way a taste for history will be 
formed. There are thirty-four ‘“‘tales,’? as they may be 
called. Some of the names mentioned are Ponce de Leon, 
De Soto, Capt. John Smith, Patrick Henry, Eli Whitney, 
ete. As a book for libraries frequented by boys it would be 
also an excellent volume, or to be owned ina farm house 
would be much better than a ton of dime novels. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


The Temple School Shakespeare is published by arrange- 
ment with J. W. Dent & Company, of London. It is de- 
signed primarily for class use, and bears-no relation to the 
widely known ‘‘Temple Shakespeare.’’ The volumes are 
neatly bound in cloth and contain many rare illustrations. 
The amlet is edited by Oliphant Smeaton, M. A., with six 
illustrations by Patton Wilson, and many others in the intro- 
duction and glossary from contemporary prints. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


The thousands in this country who take an interest in golf 
will welcome the volume on Golf for Women, by Genevieve 
Hecker (Mrs. Charles T. Stout) with a chapter Ly Rhona K. 
Adair. The former is about the best known of the golf 
players in this country, and the latter is a famous British 
champion. A large part of the matter is technical, telling 
how to strike and how to make points in the game most 
effectively. This will of course be read casgfully by the 
many who wish to make themselves more scientific players. 
Everyone should rejoice that the women of America are 
taking enthusiastically to field sports. The book has man 

e half-tone plates and other illustrations. (The Baker 
aylor Company, New York. Price, $2.00.) 


Arithmetic: Book one. This has for its authors J. W. A. 
Young, Ph. D., and Lambert L. Jackson, A. M.; the former 
from the Chicago university, the latter from the Brockport 
(N. Y.) normal school. There are over 200 pages and each 
page contains questions that require some mathematical 
thinking. There are problems used in one series, and in an 
other merely questions. The ingenuity required to construct 
proper questions for ‘children is necessarily great—that is 

uestions, but the authors have proved themselves equal to 
the task. For instance: At the outset a picture is given of 
ten steps made all of cubical blocks. Concerning these 
there are forty questions; some are in addition, some in sub- 
traction. All may be said to be easy, yet each demands 
thinking. 
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Then follow questions in comparison. ‘‘Are you taller or 
shorter than the door?’’ etc. The foot rule is ingeniously 
used; so are inch squares. From the beginning to the end 
the use of objects is maintained, so that problems that arise 
are real ones. Fractions are taught by means of paper cir- 
cles; measures by means of sawdust. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are first presented simply, then 
in life problems. ‘‘A book costs sixty-seven cents; what 
change will you get if you offer a dollar bill?’’ But this does 
not begin to show the skill employed in the making of this 
book. It is objective and progressive; it demands observa- 
tion, comparison,and thought. It is devoid of hard problems; 
it keeps the pupil at work steadily so that he will by and by 
be able to master hard ones. Teachers will do well to ex- 
amine the book just to see how two genuine pedagogs would 
_— arithmetic to children. (D. Appleton & Co., New 

ork.) 


Working with the Hands is the new volume by Booker T. 
Washington, his first being ‘‘ Up from Slavery.’’ In this he 
discusses in a very practical way the value of industrial 
training. He establishes two points (1) that mere honest 
training counts for little in man’s developments, there must 
be what we term ‘‘education’’ to go along with it. (2) 
That the attempt to make an institution get work my on 
out of its students to pay for educating them cannot be 
realized. This has been dreamed about a great deal, and 
numerous experiments have been tried, but all have failed. 

Mr. Washington is an exceedingly intelligent man, won- 
derfully practical. He begins by giving an incident in his 
own life in which the training to precision was productive 
of much moral and mental value. This same kind of train- 
ing was enforced at Hampton where he was a student. 
Coming to Tuskegee he discovered that there were young 
men and women who could parse difficult sentences and yet 
were not struggling against the mean mode of life pursued 
in the cabina Whick made their homes. 

The conclusion he drew shows him to be wiser than many 
white teachers; om | of these were entirely satisfied if the 
pupil could parse well. This man saw the wrong idea con- 
cerning work possessed by the Tuskegee students must be 
got rid of; they had come there with the dream that with so 
much book-learning they would no longer need to work. 

This wrong idea about work is firmly fixed in the minds of 
most of those who send their children to the public schools, 
and the private schools might be included. e young men 
come from the farms to the cities to get rid of farm work. 
Only at Tuskegee the black race had done nothing but work 
for 250 years, and it looked upon education as giving the 
means of. rest. Mr. Washington understood the danger of 
making ‘‘hot house plants’’ of the students, far better than 
many a white teacher in our Northern schools; for the case 
is remembered of a principal of a city school who, to express 
his dissatisfaction with the results of his ex- 
amination of his highest class (aiming to enter the 
high school) and also to spur them on to greater efforts, 
closed his address to them by saying, ‘‘If you cannot make 
an improvement during the next quarter you will have to 
work for a living.’’ 

Mr. Washington well states his conception of the negro 

roblem to be to give the negro such education and training 
that he will be cae to help himself and be indispensable to 
his community. He realized clearly there was added to the 
problem a feature that made it unlike the one confronting 
the principal of a large country academy and boarding 
school at the North—that the parents of the pupils were not 
land-owners. The pupil must be able to earn a living when 
he left the school. But it must be a power to earn a better 
living than before and that meant education. es cn 

There were therefore to be class room studies and training in 
agriculture, basketry, blacksmithing, bee-keeping, brick lay- 
ing, brick making, ny oes i trimming, cooking, 
dairying, architectural, free-hand an mechanical drawing, 

lain sewing, dress-making, electrical and steam engineer- 
ing, foundrying, harness-making, housekeeping, horticul- 
ture, canning, laundering, machinery-making,  etc., 
millinery, nurse’s training, painting, saw-milling, shoe-mak- 
ing, printing, stockraising, tailoring, tinning, and wagon- 
making. 

The — when he came could raise cotton after a style 
he had learned from the poorest of teachers; when he left 
he was master of some trade and also able to read, write,and 
compute. If he remained long enough he would obtain quite 
an academic training, the teachers a ae in number) 

sessing degrees from the best Northern colleges, Colum- 

ia, Harvard, ete. Out of Tuskegee twelve similar institu- 

tions have sprung, opened by the graduates. Snow Hill in- 

stitute begun in 1893, has property worth $30,000; the stu- 

dents number 400; it has graduated twenty-five, all of whom 
are required to pass the state teachers’ examination. 

This educative effort of Mr. Washington has brought forth 
excellent fruit because he knew the conditions surrounding 
the negro race and built to meet them; he did not follow 
tradition but —_* common sense. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Price, $1.50.) 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla—its virtue is its power to cure. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Mr. James J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern railroad, announces in an 
interview that fourteen colleges and 
schools of this country are owners of 
stock in the Northern Securities com- 
pany, and that application to the courts 
will shortly be made for a distribution of 
the back dividends of that company 
which were tied up by the order of the 
Circuit Court of the United States when 
it was declared an illegal combination. 
Mr. Hill is solicitous lest these educa- 
tional institutions be crippled. 


The University of Chicago will receive 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
under the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Kelly of Chicago. 


Mr. Lyman C. Smith, president of the 
L. C. Smith & Brothers Typewriting Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, has given one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Lyman Cor- 
nelius Smith College of Applied Science 
of Syracuse university. Mr. Smith 
founded the school four years ago with a 

ift of seven hundred and fifty thousand 

ollars. This recent donation will be 
employed to erect a building to be used 
for the mining, engineering, and mechan- 
ical laboratories. 


Owing to the prompt work of a num- 
ber of Harvard undergraduates, a fire on 
September 29, in Walter Hastings hall, 
the handsomest of the dormitories at 
Harvard owned by the university, was 
extinguished with little loss. About the 
time the fire was out the engines arrived. 
The Cambridge fire department never 
did believe in undignified haste. 


The board of education of Wabash, 
Ind., has ordered every school boy to 
bring with him to school each morning a 

iece of cloth, a needle, and some thread. 

very pupil in the public schools, boys 
as well as girls, must learn to do plain 
sewing. The excitement is said to be 
great in all the male departments. Many 
parents have protested against the order. 


By the will of Mrs. Sarah Potter, of 
Boston, who died on September 23 at her 
summer home in Beverly, the kindergar- 
ten for the blind at Jamaica Plains re- 
ceives one hundred thousand dollars, 
while fifty thousand dollars is bequeathed 
to Harvard university and the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy. 


Mother Katherine, formerly Miss Kath- 
erine Drexel of Philadelphia, will, it is 
reported, erect several schools for the 

innebago Indians on their reservation 
in Nebraska, at a cost of a million dol- 
lars. The Winnebagoes had fallen into 
great degradation when Mother Kather- 
ine began work among them. 


The steamship ‘‘Ivernia’’ which sailed 
from Boston on Sept. 27, carried among 
her passengers twenty-five young men 
from various states of the Union, who 


have won the Cecil Rhodes scholarships at [ 


Oxford. 

One of the Massachusetts scholars, Mr. 
Paul Nixon of Braintree, had been in- 
strumental in inducing the other twenty- 
four Cecil Rhodes men to sail together 
for England. 


For the first time in their history the 
public schools of Syracuse show a de- 
creased registration. The figures are 21,430 
this year as against 21,609 in the fall of 
1903. Hitherto each year has shown a 
steady increase. 


The number of students at Yale will 
be greater this year than at any other 
time in the university’s two hundred 
years of life. Three new buildings are to 
to be used for the first time this fall. They 
are Lampson hall, where will be located 
the administration office, the Kirtland lab- 
oratory, intended for research work in 
physiography,and Vanderbilt hall, the first 


dormitory open to members of the Shef- 
field scientific school. This hall is the 
ift of Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
ale ’76, in memory of his brother, the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The Yale faculty has grown also and 
will this year exceed four hundred in 
number. 


Rev. R. T. Campbell, principal of the 
academy at Pawnee City, Neb., has been 
elected president of Amity college, at 
College Springs, Neb. 


~Mr. G. A. Axline, superintendent of 
schools at Corning, Iowa, has _ been 
elected president of the Idaho normal 
college at Albion, Idaho. 


At the recent session of the Iowa legis- 
lature a law was enacted prohibiting the 
distribution, posting, or painting of any 
advertisements of any intoxicating liquor 
or of tobacco, within four hundred tet 
of premises occupied for school purposes. 
The penalty was a fine of not over one 
hundred dollars or imprisonment in the 
county jail for not exceeding thirty days. 
An exception was made of the regular 
distribution of newspapers to subscribers 
and purchasers. 

The school authorities of Des Moines 
have ordered, in obedience to the 
law, the removal of all the prohib- 
ited advertisements. The law will 
probably soon come before the Iowa 
courts for interpretation. In the case of 
certain advertisements devoid of letter- 
ing, difficult legal questions will arise. 


Thomas Waggaman, of Washington, 
whose resignation from the office of 
treasurer of the Catholic University of 
America was required-a few weeks ago 
by Cardinal Gibbons, was, on September 

, declared a backrupt by Chief Justice 
Clabaugh of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Andrew 
Y. Bradley, son of the late Justice 
Bradley, was appointed receiver of all 
Waggaman’s properties. The Catholic 
university holds a deed of trust for nine 
hundred thousand dollars of its funds, 
which were in Waggaman’s custody. 


Porto Rico reports that eleven hun- 
dred and seven schools, five of which are 
industrial, opened their class rooms this 
fall. The attendance is sixty thousand. 
More schools are being prepared, among 
them an agricultural school. Eight hun- 
dred, with an attendance of twenty-six 
thousand pupils, was the record of schools 
for the first year of the American occu- 
pation. P 


Judge Tillingast, of the supreme court 
of Rhode Island, has appointed a tempo- 
rary receiver for the Nautical Prepara- 
cony school. This was the school which 
had leased the steamship Pennsylvania, 
and was to make a trip around the world 
with 250 boys on board as students. 
Lieutenant Commander C. H. Barlow, 

. N., was to command the vessel, 
and the boys were to receive the instruc- 
tions of a os agg school as well as 
nautical training. he tuition fee was 
$1,200. Boys to the number of 160 were 
on board, eager for their trans-planetary 
school session, when the application for 
a receiver compelled them to think of 
returning to their homes. The illness of 
a prominent business friend of the un- 
dertaking, and the fact that 250 boys 
had not been enrolled, prevented the 


carrying out of the enterprise. The 
— vania is now in Narragansett 
ay. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfel has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party, in its 
state convention, for superintendent of 
the schools of Colorado. Mrs. Grenfel 
has already served in this position most 
acceptably, and it is the general hope 
that she may be returned to the state 


superintendency. Her reelection will 
certainly be to the best interest of the 
Colorado public schools.5 


Chicago school children are up-to-date. 
The McAllister public school on Septem- 
ber 28 had thrown around it a cordon of 
boy pickets. The most mature picket 
had reached fifteen years. Outside 
this cordon, seven hundred boys and 
girls laughed at the teachers in the 
windows. The children were on strike, 
the cause being the presence of a new 
assistant kindergarten teacher, reported 
to be a negress. 

A committee of the strikers learned 
that the new teacher was a pure Cauca- 
sian, but decidedly brunette. So the 
strike was declared off, and eighty per 
cent. of the children returned to school. 


~ Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Horace S. Tarbell died in San 
Francisco on September 16, after a long 
illness. Dr. Tarbell was one of the 
foremost school men of the last few de- 
cades. He was at one time state super- 
intendent of Michigan, and saw service 
as head of the city schools of East 
Saginaw and of Indianapolis. For many 
years previous to his retirement he 
served as city superintendent of the 
schools of Providence. He wrote text- 
books of importance in English and geo- 


graphy. 
Dr. Tarbell was president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. 


A., and chairman of the trustees of the 
ermanent fund. He retired from the 
rovidence superintendency two years 

ago, hoping for a long period of schol- 

arly leisure. 


The Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, senior 
United States senator from the state of 
Massachusetts, died at his home in Wor- 
cester in the early morning of September 
30. 

Senator Hoar was born in Concord, 
Mass., on August 29, 1826, of distin- 
guished Revolutionary ancestry on both 
sides, his maternal grandfather having 
been Roger Sherman of Connecticut. 
He was educated at the Concord acade- 
my and at Harvard, from which he was 
graduated in the class of ’46. He re- 
ceived his professional training at the 
Harvard law school, and after being ad- 
mitted to the bar, began practice in 
Worcester. 

In a few years his practice was exten- 
sive and important, and at the age of 
twenty-five he was elected a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. In 1857 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts Senate. In 1869 he gained 
a great reputation by a speech delivered 
to that y in favor of technical educa- 
tion, said to have been the first adequate 

resentation of that subject in any legis- 
ative chamber. 

In the same year, while in Europe, he 
was nominated for the Federal House of 
Representatives, and almost as soon as 
he took his seat there he became a promi- 
nent member. Mr. Hoar made a famous 
speech in behalf of William and Mary 
college, destroyed by the government’s 
forces during the civil war, and by se- 
curing the sympathy of Congress for that 
venerable college, inaugurated the policy 
of the United States rebuilding educa- 
cational institutions injured by military 
operations. 

In 1877 Mr. Hoar was elected a United 
States senator, and he has been contin- 
uously re-elected ever since. In the 

ear he was first elected to the 

enate he was a member of the electoral 
commission which decided the disputed 
Hayes-Tilden presidential election. 

Senator Hoar was a doctor of laws of 
Harvard and of Yale universities, of 
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Ambhurst and of William and Mary col- 
lege, a regent of the Smithsonian insti- 
tution, and a member and president of 
many learned societies. For many years 
he was an overseer of Harvard, and in 
1900 was elected president of the Har- 
vard Alumni association. 

Senator Hoar would have held a high 
rank among the ablest men who ever sat 
in the Senate of the United States. A 
profound jurist, of the most extensive 
reading in all branches of literature, his 
speeches, in their graceful style, bril- 
liant with wit and —_—_ allusions, 
were the delight of the Senate. His 
character reflected dignity upon the 
Commonwealth he served. One of the 
founders of the republican party, he 
never hesitated to oppose that party’s 
policies if they Bd to him unwise. 


Frederick William Rhinelander, presi- 
dent of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, died suddenly at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on September 25, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. He 
was a member of the old Rhinelander 
family of New York, being a great-great- 

andson of the Philip ) dot Rhinelan- 

er who settled at New Rochelle in 1696. 
Mr. Rhinelander was graduated from 
Columbia college in 1847, and became a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art at its organization in 1871. In 1892 
he was elected vice-president and in 1902 
succeeded the late Henry G. Marquand 
in the presidency. The R6égers bequest 
of five million dollars had just given the 
museum a large income, and Mr. Rhine- 
lander devoted his entire time to the 
wise enrichment of its walls and corri- 
dors. Thru him the museum was able to 
purchase the perfectly preserved frescoes 
of the famous room at Pompeii, the De 
Dino collection of armor, and the char- 
iot, dating from 700 B. C., recently ex- 
cavated near Rome. 


David K. Goss, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute at Strassburg, Germany, 
shot himself in that city on Sept. 27. He 
died instantly. 

Mr. Goss left a letter saying he feared 
that he was becoming insane, and for 
that reason he had decided to commit 
suicide. Undoubtedly his mind had already 
become affected. He served as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., from 1894 to 1900, and in 
that capacity served on the Indiana state 
board of education. 


_ John Foster Kirk died on September 21 
in Philadelphia. He was born in Freder- 
icton, N. B., in 1824, and went to Boston 
when he was eighteen. In 1847 he be- 
came private secretary to William H. 
Prescott, retaining the office until Mr. 
Prescott’s death in 1859. In 1870 Mr. 
Kirk became editor of Lippincott’s Ma- 
gazine. From 1886 to 1888 he was lec- 
turer upon European history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


James Callanan, a pioneer resident of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and one of the fore- 
most citizens of Towa, died at his home 
on September 26, aged eighty-two 
years. He had accumulated a large for- 
tune, and was the founder of Callanan 
college, besides having been a generous 
contributor to many philanthopic insti- 
tutions. 


The Rev. Jacob Steinhauser, D. D., 
ogy of Hebrew in Muhlenberg col- 
ege, Allentown, Pa., and pastor of St. 
Michael’s Lutheran church in that city, 
was stricken with paralysis while preach- 
ing a sermon on September 25, and died 
a few hours later. He was in his fifty- 
fifth year. 

Dr. Steinhauser entered the Lutheran 
ministry in 1875, and was pastor of many 
churches in New York towns previous to 
1889, when he became president of Wayne 
college at Rochester. He retained this 
office until he was called to Muhlenberg 
college in 1894. 
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PROFESSOR FISKE. 


Daniel Willard Fiske, a member of the 
original faculty of Cornell university, 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on Sep- 
tember 17. 

Professor Fiske was born in Ellisburg, 
Jefferson county, N. Y., in 1881, and was 
educated at Hamilton college. Without 
waiting to make his degree he went in 
1849, to the University of Upsala, Swe- 
den, where he su sce himself by 
teaching English and lecturing on Amer- 
ican literature. He was assistant libra- 
rian of the Astor library from 1852 to 
‘1859, and in 1861-’62 was an attache of 
the American legation at Vienna under 
Minister John Lathrop Motley. 

From 1864 to ’66, Mr. Fiske was editor 
of the Syracuse Daily Journal, and in ’67 
and ’68 he was editor of the Hartfort 
Courant. In 1868, Andrew D. White 
offered him the chair of North European 
Languages, at Cornell, and the librarian- 
ship of the university. He remained on 
the faculty until 1881. 
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In 1880 Professor Fiske married Miss 
Jennie McGraw, daughter of a wealthy 
lumberman, who had been a large bene- 
factor of Cornell. Mrs. Fiske died in 
1881, bequeathing her fortune of two 
million dollars to Cornell. The will was 
broken after a celebrated suit which was 
carried to the highest court. The court 
decided that the university had already 
acquired all the property it was per- 
mitted by its charter to hold, and that 
therefore the bequest to it was void. 
The fortune thereupon lapsed to Profes- 
sor Fiske. 

Se much ill will was aroused thru this 
litigation that Professor Fiske resigned 
his academic offices and removed his resi- 
dence to Florence, Italy. He continued 
to hold a friendly feeling toward Cornell, 
however, and now his fortune, estimated 
to be worth five million dollars, his 
Petrach collection of 5,000 volumes, and 
his Icelandic collection of 7,500 volumes, 
thought to be the largest of its kind in 
the world, are bequeathed by him to the 
university. 


The Greater New York. 


While it has been settled that there 
will be no change in the course of stud- 
ies this year, there may be a slight re- 
arrangement of the time schedule. The 
committee on course of study has before 
it the reports of the superintendents and 
erga: s, and is considering the advisa- 

ility of attempting an improvement. 

If any change is made, it will consist 
of an increase in the time alloted to Eng- 
lish and mathematics, and the increased 
time will be gained by a reduction in the 
amount now consumed by drawing and 
construction work. Geography may gain 
a few minutes. There may also be a 
diminution of the unassigned time. 


The board of education has directed its 
acting president to appoint a special 
committee to arrange for the proper cel- 
ebrajion of the centennial of the New 
York public schools next February. 


The board of education has adopted the 
weet of the committee on elementary 
schools in regard to the petition of the 
Bushwick Avenue Reformed church Sun- 
day school, asking to have anniversary 
day in Brooklyn made a school holiday. 
The committee were compelled to deny 
the request, as the by-laws do not include 
that day among the holidays. 


Dr. Michael E. Sadler, the well known 
English educator, visited the High School 
of Commerce during his stay in New 
York, and was shown over the class- 
rooms by Principal Sheppard. Dr. Sad- 
ler addressed the pupils in the auditorium. 
He complimented the principal and the 
boys upon the excellent effects shown by 
the school, particularly on the method of 
organization. 


The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Miss Frances C. Hayes, director of 
kindergartens for the borough of Queens 
and Richmond, willnot be filled. Dr. Jenny 
Merrill will add Richmond to her present 
task of supervising the kindergartens of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtin will have charge of 
the work in Queens as well as in Brook- 
lyn. This is in line with the expressed 
intention of the board of superintedents 
to reduce supervision in the schools, 
where such reduction is practical. 


The Building Trades Alliance an- 
nounced on September 28 that it had ob- 
tained enough employees, and that there 
would be no further delay in the work on 
the public schools. 


Dr. Darlington, health commissioner 
of New York, addressed the Count 
Medical society at the Academy of Med- 
icine on September 26. His address was 
on the work of the health department in 
the schools. He traced this work from 


its commencement with 150 inspectors 
in 1896. Dr. Darlington showed that 
there had been a large increase in the 
number of children excluded from the 
public schools, the figures last year 
gpd 41,826 as against 7,086 excluded 
in 1897. 


At the next meeting of the board of 
estimate Comptroller Grout will ask for 
$750,000 to provide new playgrounds in 
the thickly settled parts of Manhattan 
and Beeson. 

The comptroller has long desired to do 
this, but only recently did he discover 
that an amendment to the small parks act 
made it possible to raise the money. If 
the board of estimate approves, the 
money will be raised by the sale of 
municipal bonds. 


Passing by Proxy. 


The hundred or more candidates for 
the certificate of the Board of Regents, 
who were taking the examination at the 
Grand Central Palace on Sept. 27, were 
thrown into considerable consternation 
by the arrest of two of their number. 

wo young men were charged with im- 
personating others in order to obtain for 
some incompetent person the regent’s 
certificate. 

Charles F. Wheelock, chief examiner 
of the state department of education, 
was in charge of the investigation which 
led to the arrests. Mr. Wheelock as- 
serts that the passing of the regents’ 
examinations by proxies is conducted on 
a large scale, and he promises further 
arrests. 

There is no doubt that other guilty 
ones shook. in their shoes when the ac- 
cused young men were led from the ex- 
amination hall. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
has frequently had brought to its knowl- 
edge that any person desirous of obtain- 
ing the regents’ certificate could easily 
hire a substitute possessed of a fluent 
knowledge of everything, from spelling 
to the higher flights of mathematics and 
English literature. 

Mr. Wheelock’s energy is to be much 
commended. The department of educa- 
tion however, should devise such safe- 
guards that the personal identity of the 

erson examined would be proved beyond 
oubt. Such an arrangement is not super- 
humanly difficult to contrive. 

We extract the following from the 
Medical Reprints: The value of antikam- 
nia tablets consists in their rapid effect 
in alleviating pain. Two five-grain tab- 
lets almost instantly relieve headaches 
or neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 


should at all times be near at hand. 
Twenty-five cents will get a dozen from 
your 


ruggist. 
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The Columbia Anniversary. 


The one hundred and fifty-first year of 
Columbia university began on the after- 
noon of Sept. 28, with ceremonies of 
unique interest. The exercises took 
place in the gymnasium, in the presence 
of several thousand students and a great 
gathering of citizens. The faculty of all 
the schools, in hoods of many colors, 
walked in a double column from the ad- 
ministration building to the choir seats 
back of the stage. The — rocession 
was closed by the Bishop o Ye York, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Pres. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. The archbishop 
was gowned in the mantle of a doctor of 
laws of the University of Cambridge. 
Bishop Potter wore no academic insignia. 
Being in his own diocese, he was robed 
in the purple and scarlet of a prince of 
the church. 

After the opening devotions had been 
conducted by the chaplain of the univer- 
sity, President Butler spoke a few words, 
referring to the little city at the foot of 
Watling street, thru which Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman had marched, 
and which for thirteen centuries had 
been of such importance to all Chris- 
tians who spoke the English tongue. 
From the stately minster of that ancient 
church capital its ninety-fourth arch- 
bishop had come across the sea, and had 
condescended to be their guest. It was 
peculiarly appropriate that they were 
able to entertain His Grace, because one 
of his illustrious predecessors had been 
the head of the first board of governors 
of King’s college, and the university in 
its infancy had received many benefits 
from the English church and the English 
realm. Dr. Butler then introduced Dr. 
Robert Simpson Woodward, dean of the 
School of Pure Science, who delivered the 
address of the day, ‘‘ Academic Ideals. ’’ 
Professor Woodward’s address was really 
a partisan oration in favor of the present 
range of teaching as against the old 
scholastic course, but it had the always 
saving merit of real wit. The most in- 
tense defender of the ancient curriculum 
could not help but smile when Dr. Wood- 
ward denied that ‘‘a part of archeology 
was the whole of education,’’ and told 
his hearers, with mock astonishment, 
that it had been found possible for the 
same college building to house in peace a 
professor of poetry and a professor of 
physics. 

fter the singing of the beautiful uni- 
versity hymn, Bishop Potter rose, and as 
head of the diocese of New York, in the 
name of the trustees of the university, 
presented the primate of the mother 
church for the honors of the university. 
No incident in the history of this seat of 
learning has been more memorable or in- 
teresting than this, said the bishop. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury is here, 
Sir, to see with his own eyes the work 
which his distinguished ancestors began 
and encouraged.”’ 

Dr. Davidson then stepped forward, 
and President Butler, sonorously calling 
the long bead roll of the guest’s many 
ecclesiastical and academic titles, an- 
nounced that upon ‘‘The Right Honora- 
able and most Reverend Randall Thomas, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate | 
of all England, and Metropolitan, suc- | 
cessor of St. Augustine, of Anselm, of 
Becket, and of Cranmer, scholar, author, 
orator, theologian, statesman, and great 
Christian prelate,’’ Columbia university 
conferred the degree of doctor of laws, 
and amid the loud cheers of the un- 
dergraduates the doctoral velvet and 
miniver was hung about His Grace’s 
shoulders. 

The primate immediately won the 
hearts of his auditors by referring in 











Teachers’ Agencies. 


, 
0 ANTAGE of a recommendation agency occasionally manifests itself. On Sept. 2, 194 
NE DISADV. U Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich. Sclequnpbed us from St. Albans, Vt., that 
he would like to meet a seventh ry teacber in our office the next day. ben he got here he found the teach- 
er waiting. After talking with her a while he came to the desk and said, *‘ I thought you would have more than 
one candidate.’’—" We didn’t think it trot pron Fh isn’t she good enough?” —“O I shall take her, but I find there 
is another vacancy and I thought a second candidate might do for that.’ He was on his way home and it was 
impossible to get a second candidate to him on the way. 0 still only a single candidate. He wr te Sept 
But he offered to meet her at Detroit and we sent her on, 8: “I met Miss-——at Detroit posters. 
and have secured her for the a at $500. Asshe preferred not to go back she is now here and ready for work. 
a for ed = the cueennenes- sagt one a er agency wight have set candidates upon 
m ai ; ans, and boarded the train with them at Schenecta 
and Utica, and had a dozen or more here; but he seems to prefer a RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - CC. W. BARDEEN, - - SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 




















The only Monthly Published every 
Month of the Year. 


32 large pages each 


Illustrated Magazine 





of Current History 
number. Large, clear 


expressly designed for Glute <f.ta0 


or more 


50c a year; 
i type, good printing, 








teachers and schools paper, and many illus- 


4) cents each 


oe or) : we 
e cei ere | | 


WHAT IT IS 


All progressive schools teach Current History. OUR TIMES presents the material 
in the best shape, carefully edited. It gives 
1. Aclear, condensed, and impartial account of the leading events of the month. 
2. The important events and discoveries. 
8. Interesting geographical material. ¢ 
4, An«wers to questions of general interest relating to these and other matters. 


INVALUABLE FOR TEACHER AND SCHOOL 
1. Because it gives all the important news in brief space. 
2. It omits the worthless and harmfa! materiai—the murders, scandals, unimportant events, etc. 
8. It contains much material for the class in geography, physics, chemistry, physiology, astron- 
4 
5 
6. 


Fifteenth Year trations 




















omy, civil government, etc. 
. It helps to make pupils inteiligent readers and thinkers. 
. The busy teacher uses tt tv keep informed of the world’s great events. 

It maxes the most interesting supplementary reading, and it is widely used. 

Recent orders received are from Orange, N. J. (210 copies', Paterson, and scores of 
smaller cities and towns; the Reading Circles of South Dakota, Nebraska, and West 
Virginia. 

A very successful teacher in Bergen County, New Jersey, writes: *‘ To obtain enough 
copies of OUR TIMES for pupils in this county, it is only necessary to put the order 
on the supply list; for our course of study requires that current events should be 
taught associated with history and geography. I cannot accomplish this needful object 
without OUR TIMES. By it the pupils have all new and important matters from a 
clean, pure, attractive paper I greatly value. The paper is really indispensable."’ L. A. B. 


For sample copies, special terms, etc., address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. NINTH ST., NEW YORK 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 












TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 
and California 





OAS / @) 


THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida 


Washington and Chattanoo a Limited, U. S Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 


~ ev 





Limited, 









Pullmaz Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manger, 




























H. TAWLOE, 
Passenger Agent. 





Washington, D. C. Gene al 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“TIT have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HickMANn, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


ENNEN’ 





= 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





‘Nightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

ipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. NJ. 

- ~ 












Volume IV. One 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS year’s copies of 
this valuable magazine [he material will never 
be repurlished. In durable cloth binding, 630 
pages. ular price, #1.00. For this sale, 
70c., postpaid 


: | history. 





warm terms to the great future of ‘‘our 
university.’’ Although just made an 
alumnus of Columbia, and stherefore, for 
the present, its youngest member, he 
was also, ina way, its oldest. In his 
library at Lambeth, were two large vol- 
umes containing the letters of eighteenth 
century archbishops concerning this foun- 
dation. But, despite their interests, his 
predecessors had not obeyed the charter 
regulations which ordered all the gover- 
nors to attend the trustee meeting once 
each month. After one hundred and 
fifty years, he had come to repair in part 
the long omission. 

His Grace then referred to the problem 
which confronts education on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and said he was not pre- 
pared to say that the advantage of re- 
sults was on either side. There were 
some things which age alone could give, 
and yet America, coming in with a great 
rush, had been able to solve problems 
which the elder nation had not been able 
to master in many hundred years. We 
were standing at the commencement of 
a century destined to be the brightest in 
Famous scientists predicted 
for the near future discoveries greater 
than those yet wrung by mankind from 
the unknown depths of nature. He must 
be indeed dull of pulse and apathetic 
of brain who, remembering these things, 
could stand unmoved before an assem- 
blage such as was presented to him. 
‘‘For if new doors of knowledge are to 
be opened, many of the men and women 
who are to open them are here before 
me to-day.”’ 

When Archbishop Davidson had fin- 
ished, the procession was re-formed and 
marched across the campus to the site of 
the new chapel. On the edge of the ex- 
cavation the Primate dedicated the pro- 
posed building to the spiritual uses of 
the university and the worship of God. 
The services of the day then closed with 
the pronouncement by the archbishop 
upon Columbia and upon all those connect- 
ed with her, of his apostolic benediction. 





Teachers’ 
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Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 





Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 





1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 








IN EMERGENC 


GET THE PROMPT, EFFICIENT 


SERVICE OF 


A Speciality by a Specialist THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 


10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 





Sudden Vacancies 


located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Pg a 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


occur ey in Schools and Colleges 
during fall and winter months and must 
be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 
Ill. 


878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, M 
31 Union Square ee 


NEW YORK 


(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 





Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 





3 East 14th St., New York 


Joun C. RockwEit, Manager. 





HE BEST 


THREE PusLic ScHoor VacaNciss, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 


cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. 


For furtner information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HarrisBurG, Pa. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


AGENCIES 

1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

80 Third St., Portland. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chapel Street, Albany, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 
competent Teachers. ag ua 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


Portsmouth, Va. 








General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





Literary lems. 


Lippincott’s for October contains a very 
interesting article, well illustrated, on 
the ‘‘Old English Sacred Drama,’’ by 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling, of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. Those who have not 
studied the history of our theatrical lit- 
erature are generally ignorant that the 
the drama began its course under the 
shelter of Mother Church. The first 
dramatic representation took place in the 
choirs of the cathedrals during Holy week. 
The poor theater has since wandered far 
from the sanctuary, altho it is only the 
Puritans who regarded the stage as such 
an abomination that they ordered the 
actors to be whipped at the cart’s tail. 
There were fortunately no actresses in 
those days, for the Puritans would have 

iven them an equal taste of the rod. 

rof. Schelling tells about this enter- 
tainingly, and yet with the accuracy of 
the scholar. 


We are delighted to find our old friend, 
Mr. E. S. Martin, with an article in Les- 
lie’s Monthly Magazine for September. 
Mr. Martin charmed many thousands of 
readers every week when he contributed 
a page to Harper’s Weekly under the cap- 
tion ‘‘This Busy World.’’ There is no 
pen in the magazine world more grace- 
ful than Mr. Martin’s, and his ideas on 
things are generally sane and just. It 
was remarkable how, in ‘‘ This Busy 
World,’’ he seemed nearly always to give 
just the right touch. His articlein Leslie’s 
is peculiarly pleasing because it treats 
of a delightful problem we have always 
with us, ‘‘The Naughtiness of Children.’ 
Like all Mr. Martin’s work, it must be 
read in his own words to receive ade- 
quate appreciation. 

It is said that the new story = | the 
author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, ’’ which is to feeie in the Decem- 
ber Century, is the story of: a little 
Scotch boy who ships from Glasgow as a 
stowaway and brings up in Kentucky. 


The German Emperor as a Baby. 


The following pen-picture of Emperor 
William of Germany is one of the most 
interesting and unusual bits of the new 
biography of that monarch, Imperator et 
Rex, by the author of The Martyrdom 
of an Empress: ‘ é 

‘‘His Royal Highness, Prince Ferdi- 
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Pears 


“There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears.’ 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 


over. 
Sold everywhere. 








A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
Recutar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


Pp 0. BOX 289 TEL. 24651 CORTLANDT 

















THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





qic fourteen years we have published Gur Times ex- 
pressly for teachers andschools. It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—once a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history a keeps you 
fully posted; sharpens the wits o: yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 

our schoo! this year, as thousands are doing. FE. L. 


ELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





 * Saaemmorars will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when commnnfeating with advertisers 


nand-William-Victor-Albert was not one 
of those coarse, red-faced, squealing, | 
infants who frown themselves sourly into | 
this vale of tears, but a delicate, pretty | 
baby, with an exquisite texture of skin, | 
smooth and rosily pale, with tiny blue) 
veins faintly showing at the wee temples, | 
and unusually alert and wide-open sap- | 
phire-hued eyes already showing a grave | 
under-glow as if the very beginning of | 
life was for him an especially perilous | 
undertaking, to be met with extreme) 


nergy. 

‘*Poor little fellow! the firm curves of 
his satiny lips indicated already that 
energy was indeed one of the many gifts 
he had received as his portion. 

‘‘The first _ little ‘s heard by the 
randfather [William I.] startled him. 
t was a sharp, curious little cry, not of 

pain, but of simple self-assertion. ‘I 
am here!’ it seemed to say, and the 
Regent shook with mirth while yet his 
eyes were liquid with emotion.”’ 


Endorsed by an Expert. 


The Four-Teack News has now a circu- 
{ation of 100,000 per month and with 
this increase, it certainly is in excellent 
position to serve the interests of adver- 
tisers. Four-Track News has rapidly 
come to the front as a first-class puller 
among magazines. It deserves the pat- 
ronage of advertisers who wish to secure 
substantial results. — Mail Order Journal. 


A Social Happening. 


Little Alphonso, Jr., had been care- 
fully tucked into bed, had asked for his 
last drink of water, and was about to 
dream material for new questions when 
his mother heard, as she was carefully 
and quietly folding the little garments in 
the dim light, ‘‘Mother, how was it I 
first met you?’’—October Lippincott’s. 


The Royal Month and the Royal 
Disease. 


Sudden changes of weather are espe- 
cially trying, and probably to none more 
so than to the scrofulous and consump- 
tive. The progress of scrofula during a 
normal October is commonly great. We 
never think of scrofula—its bunches, 
cutaneous eruptions, and wasting of the 
bodily substance—without thinking of 
the great good many sufferers from it 
have derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
whose radical and permanent cures of 
this one disease are enough to make it 
the most famous medicine in the world. 
There is probably not a city or town 
where Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not proved 
its merit in more homes than one, in ar- 
resting and completely eradicating scro- 
fuia, which is almost as serious and much 
to be feared as its near relative—con- 
sumption. 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS b 1ONS OF MOTH- 
BBS for THEIR CHILDR ILE TEETHING 

H PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
OHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
OURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(A. Sold by a in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kmd. Twenty-five cents s 
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sre like Sapolio.-They waste 

*them-selves to make the world Sie 
wm. brighter. SAPOLIO is the Ui 
a eclectric light of house-cleaning: 7 
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PILES 


“T have suffered with piles for thirty-six years. 
One year ago last April began takin ascarets 
for constipation. In the course of a week I noticed 
the piles began to disappear and at the end of six 
weeks they did not trouble me at all. Cascarets 
have done wonders for me. I am entirely cured and 
feel like a new man.”’ George Kryder, Napoleon, O. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





Good, 
. 10c, 25e, 50c. Ne 
The genuine tablet stamped COO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 593 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Pleasant, Palatable, Poten 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 1 
sold in bulk. 


t, Taste Good, Do 
0c 








Extra Fine Imported 


S56=piece 
China Tea Set 








with an order for 2 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % tbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a Ib., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. ©, care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advance for visiters 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 

study and experience. The teacher who would 

attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 

How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 

The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is 53.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 





Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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FOR SPECIAL DAYS5 AND ALL DAYS 


What difficuities teachers have in trying to provide suitable material for school entertain- 
ments and how much money they spend without very satisfactory results. Here are sixty-one 
books, with the needs of the teachers in view, containing exercises of the most attractive kind for 
every school occasion. They give sufficient material for many years at acost much less than 
would otherwise be expended for something that cannot prove as satisfactory. 


Special Day Exercises. 33 fine successful exercises, 16forclosing - - - .25 
Practical Recitations, [nexhaustible supply for Friday afternoons- - - 25 
Practical Declamations, 100 short, pretty prose piecestospeak - - - .25 
Practical Dialogs, Short and about life’s real affairs. For or more pupils - .25 
Little Primary Pieces, About the only book that comes down to thechild - .25 
Primary Recitations, Selections rangs from four lines to 4 or 5 stanzas - 28 
Nature Recitations, Pieces to speak about nature, flowers, trees, birds etc. - .25 
How to Celebrate Washington’s tirthday, 10 exercises, drills,etc.-  - .25 
Hew to Celebrate Thanksgiving & Christmas, All grades,songs,tableaux .25 
How to Celebrate Arbor Day, Origin of Arbor Dav, tree planting etc. - .25 
Spring & Summer School Celebrations, Easter, May and Memoria: Days .25 
Christmas Entertainments lableaux, 5 short plays,newsongs - - ~- .25 
Fancy Drills and Marches, Wonderful variety, appr priate for all times - .25 
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aa 


Primary Speaker, 100 new bright and sparkling selections- - - - 


Tip Top Dialogs, A brand new collection, delightfully humorous - - ~- .2 
Authors’ Birthdays No. 1 and 2, Two or three exerciseson14 greatauthors .25 
Patriotic Quotations, Over 100 selections to inspire love of ourcountrs- - .25 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises, Exactly fitstheseason - - - .25 
Quotation Book for Grammar Grades, 340 short, pleasing extracts - - .25 
Timothv Cloverseed, Country boyin City. Verylaughable - - - - .I5 
Who killed Cock Robin, and Marching €xercises, Finely Iltus. - - .30 
His Royal Nibs, Visitors to Mayor’s office, humorous dxrkeeper,eic. - - .15 
Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, Humorous play about ‘‘ounty Circus- - - .15 
Months of the Year, Play for Vec.andJan.,18pupils- - - - - - .15 
15 


New Parriotic Exercises, Short play for any patriotic occasion - - - 
RECEPTION DAY SERIES, 6 vol. Amine of material covering every pos- 
sible want, set$1.00,each - - + - - -= «= = 

Wonderful Doctor, Take off on the Doctor-faker of the country - - -. 
Gala Day Dialogs, New, original, finefor Christmas - - - - - - 

Christmas Meeting, for 25 children, Dryads, Jack Frost, Father Time - - 
Bird Play, All common birds represented, simple costumes, illus. 1s, = 
Arbor Day in Primary Room, Recitations and songs for small children = - 
Arbor Day Exercises, No. 2, Fresh, bright program ready for use a hes 
Banner Days of the Republic, Patriotic Soags with pretty cos umes - - . 
Lincoln the Patriot, Program for his birthday or other patriotic exercise - 
Flag Day in School Room, Recitatiors with music, Flag Drill,etc.- -  - 
Fancy Scarf Driils, Music and 30 Movements. Very gracefulfor girls - - 
Primary Fancy Drills, Four Fairies for little girls Ring Dri'l for 24 children 
Object Lesson in History, Historic exercise with scenes about Boston -  - 
Visit from Mother Goose, Christmas play forpmmary children - -~ - 
Mother Goose Festival, Musical Entertainment. Very attractive- - - 
Little Red Riding-Hood, Musical play. Full directions for cost.mes - - 
Visit from Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus, for 21 or more pupils—ali grades - . 
A Noble Spy, A play for boys - six acts. Historical (Nathan Hale) a a 
Work Conquers, Five closing exercises for11boysand girls- - - - - 
Christmas Star, Fancy drill for 10 girls with songsandrecitations - - - 
Mother Nature’s Festival, For Spring, Birds, Flowers, Trees, April,May  - 
At the Court of King Winter, For Christmas, Winter, Winds, Santa Claus, etc. . 
Coming of Flora, Simple cantata for 10to39 pupilson Nature - - - - 

Farmer’s School—The Visit, Two bright little motion plays - - - - 
Greenville Debating Society, ‘‘Shall there betrusts?’”’ ‘Shall women vote?” 
King Richard III., Shakespeare’s Great Play condensed for school use -~— - 
Our Lysander, Very laughably brings out doting metherand son - - - 
Six Musical Entertainments, Six simple, bright pieces for any school - 
Uncle Sam’s Examination, Bright historical operetta fur21 boys -  - 
The School Congress, A miniature congress in school SS ae 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


KELLOGG’S LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES 


About 100 recitations for use with children of from 5 to 8 years of age. 
All are simple, bright, and pretty. They range from 4 to 16 lines in 
length and relate to matters of interest to little folks. The book con- 
tains some half dozen simple little exercises, each to be given by several 
children, but none have more than 8 lines for any child to learn. The 
collection is designed to meet the needs of teachers and mothers who 
complain that the poems in most primary recitation books are too difficult 
for very little folks. 25c. 


E. L. KELLOGG G&G CO.,, 61 E. 9th ST., NEW YORK 
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